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ABSTRACT 

The Teacher Advisor Program (TAP) is an in ovative 
developmental approach to counseling that directly involves teachers 
as advisors to 18 to 20 students, with whom they meet both 
individually and in group sessions. An introductory chapter that 
cites the need for a developmental approach to counseling in 
contemporary schools and the potential role of teachers in guidrnce. 
The second chapter discusses the suitability and limitations of 
teachers as advisors, and then describes the design and purpose of 
TAP, discussing the counselor's role in such a program, approaches to 
building support for TAP among teachers, and critical factors for 
success of the program. Chapters 3 through 8 present case histories, 
by participants, of the following teacher advisor programs throughout 
the nation: (1) PRIME TIME in Sarasota, Florida middle schools (Bill 
Highland); (2) OUR TIME in Green Bay, Wisconsin (Sue Todey) ; (3) TA 
groups in La Porte, Indiana (Charles Blair); (4) the Middle School 
Advisory Program in the Collegiate Schools, Richmond, Virginia (Sally 
Chambers); (5) TAP in Pasco County, Florida (Madonna Wise an& Cathy 
Micheau); and (6) Florida's Model and Pilot Schools (Elizabeth 
Lawson) . The final chapter answers common teacher questions aJoout the 
program and discusses staff development and training workshops. 
Appended are developmental guidance units, roles of school personnel 
in TAP, a sample advisement telephone call, and TAP staff 
development. References are included. (TE) 
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Introduction 



CoiHisclOTS today, as never txjfore, arc locking for ihc means 
to intervene within a school to bring about significant 
changes in the school environment and the behavior of 
students within ihm cnvironmcnL Current literature abounds 
with new concepts and ideas. These proposed new ap- 
proaches, like so many before them, arc often replete with 
catchy slogai^s and otter "get with it'' trendy solutions. It is 
understandable if some counselors view these proposed 
reforms as merely another chapter in the large volume of 
'*good ideas'* that lack either ^iid conceptual izaiion or a 
clear-cut implementation strategy, and arc quickly passed 
over for pages of new, purponcdly more promising, inno- 
vatitHis. 

The Myricks wiih their Teacher Advisor Program (TAP) 
arc a notable and rewarding exception to the usual uend of 
innovations that promise much, but deliver little. In TAP 
they offer a program that has a sound conceptual base in 
developmental psychology with a lield^validated imple- 
mentation strategy, AikI it works! Counselors and tca:hers 
who have discovered TAP enthusiastically proclaim its 
effectiveness: TAP transforms suidents into better learners 
and better citizens. Counselors and teachers involved in 
TAP develop more enthusiasm about their work because 
they can sc« the results in "turned on*' and more cffcclivc 
students. Anotter, often rqx)rtcd, jwsiiivc outcome of TAP 
is more rewarding personal relationships with students. 

ERIC/CAPS does not award the crfeme de ia crdmc 
classification to a book lightly. Only tk^e few books which 
offer coiKcpiually sound counseling af^proaches, that have 
been validated through successful use in a variety of 
settings, cam CAPS' highest rating. Wc have no doubts 
about the Myrick's Teacher Advisor Program. We truly 
believe that if the ideas and guidelines presented by the 
authors are utilized (not to fret, they arc not difficult to 
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Comprehensive Guidance Programs That W<kk 

implement), not only will counselcM^ and teachers enjoy 
improved relationships with their students, t',iey will also 
have tte satisfaction of observing stuctents wbj arc realizing 
their full potential. Do we need to a<^ for an>iJting more? 



Garry RWalz 
Director, ERfC/CAPS 
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Chapter 1 



Developmenta! Guidafice 



Every successful counseling and guidance intervention usa! 
in ?^hooLs is aimed at developing a young person's poicn- 
tial. While ii is difllcuU lo assess ihe latent uUems of every 
student^ most pcq>lc agree children could achieve morc than 
ihey do Developing hidden potential depends on our ability 
lo mobilize untapped resources. The teacher advisement 
program in middle and high schools is an innovative 
guidarxrc approach which activates both student and teacner 
rcsairccs and potential. 

Kiany students are doing quite well and enjoy school. 
Tbey make us proud of our educaiiOTal irtsUmtions. Yet, a 
great number of the nation's youth feel alienated from 
school and society. They dc»i't fit a classic image of well- 
adjusted, hard-working^ high-achieving students who reside 
in All-American faniilic* . Instead, they often begin sch(X)l 
on a rough and uncertain path that is hkely to lead them to 
dependent, unproductive lives, These are high risk students 
and they arc found in every school district 

High risk students fall into various categories: school 
dropouts, chronic truants, undcrachicvcrs, economically 
disadvantaged, non*EngIish speakers, substance abusers, 
aggressive delinquents, pregnant teenagers, migrants, 
physically abused and neglected, and learning disabled. 
While they may be different in age, sex. or race, live in 
different communities, atiend dif*'v;rcnt schwls and have 
different teachers, they all share a few things in common — 
they all live under difficult social circumstances, have 
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2 TiiH Teactmhr Advisor I^cx;ram 



We need to assist 
children in their 
transition to 
adulthood. 
IMewise, we need 
to help our 
nation, as it too is 
to transition and 
at risk. 



problems with school, and struggle with the learning 
prcx:css. The school environment is oitcji unresponsive Co 
them. 

We need lo assist children in their transifion fo ad, 
hood. Likewise, we need to help our nation, as it ioo is in 
transition and at risk. 

o One in five children live below (he poverty level. 
America's childhi>od-poveriy rate is two to three 
limes higlier than most other industrialized nations, 
which oflcr mem! generous fKnefits for the poor. 

© One in five children live with one parent, and half of 
these parents are poor. The number of female heads 
of household has doubled since 1970 and tripled 
since 1960. One-third of such women live below the 
IK)verty level. 

« The teenage pregnancy rate in the Unitexi States is 
the highest of 30 developed nations and has in- 
creased 12 percent since 1973. Fifiy pcaxni of these 
girls fail to complete school and earn less than half 
the income of those who wait to sian their families. 

® The average public high school today loses 25 per- 
cent of it potential graduates. The range of dropouts 
for suites is 1 1 percent to 44 pcTccnt, 

® There is a high rate of youtit unemployment and a 
^^reak'f threat of prolonged periods of unemployment 
and low earnings mKing Bl^k and Hispanic grtiups, 

«> By the end of the 9th grade, about 30 percent of all 
students have experimented with illegal drugs. 
Before graduating from high sch(X)l, 90 percent have 
experimented wiih alcohol, some use c(Kaine, and 
many have become dcjKndcnt on slimulanLs. 

These and other statistics provide a picture of wfiat it is 
like for many growing up in America. They highlight 
changing populaticms and the daily challenges which tacc 
teachers and other educators. 



It is evident that the United Suites needs to become more 
cornpcriiivc m the national and global marketplace. If we 
are lo comjKnc economically, as well as resolve social 
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{Hoblcms, ihcn wc must do a better job of educating our 
citizens (Gardner, 1983). Many of our nation's leaders arc 
calling for a onnpl^e restnsctuhng of the ^hools. 

Whai docs restructuring mean? If schools are to be 
reformed, what steps must be taken? And, what arc the 
trade-offs? Realistically, what arc the available resources 
mi w}mt Qxt the limitations? 

Many of the restructuring |»x^K«$als are familiar lo us: 
more peer helping, tutoring, smaller classes, small study 
groups* cooperative learning, self-instrucdcMi workbooks, 
cominiters and equi|mient, and new or revised curricula. 
Other suggested changes arc mmt profound and include (he 
way teachers perceive and work with ^udcnts. For example, 
the needs and interests of students must be given more 
constdcrati(Mi and there m>'st more shared r^ponsibility 
for hclinng students learn. Merc tramwork may be the most 
essential, realistic, and practical reform available to all 
schools. 

In our high'tech infmnation society, can no longer 
prepare students for industrial jobs which demand sp^^ific 
knowledge and conformity. While assembly-line teaching 
methods are still the norm in many schools, assembly-line 
,^3bs arc decreasing and drc now almc^t a part of the past. 
Moreover, wc can to longer iHiepare stiKlents as if they were 
going to live in an unchanging community, unaffected by a 
glot^ economy or a natiOT's social unrest. We cannot con- 
tinue to have a semi-literate w<H'kforce which has trouble 
adjusting to chaigc and communicating with others, 

Pe:haps reform or inm^vation should focus less on more 
education and more on a different kind of education. 
HarVijrd economist Robert B, Reich noted that the new 
engine of American pMnxluctivily is not fueled by an elite 
corps of managerial wizards. On the contrary, it is an engine 
dqjendcnt on collaboration — collaboration of workers at all 
levels. It is Um emphasis tha! must also become a part of 
any restructuring or reform in the schools. Teachers, 
especially in the secondary schools, have teen CTccmraged 
for sevf*.ral decades to be specialists in their respective 
subject areas, sometimes at the expense of being team 
players. Tbo many teachers have drifted into relying on a set 
curriculum, rather than tailoring it to meet the needs and 
interests of students. There arc, of course, schools using 
traditional approaches and succeeding even in the most 
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unlikely cincumstanccf . In these cases, the key elements arc 
alrm^t always the character and commitment of personnel 
and their ability to work with students. Usually, where 
school programs are flexible, sensitive and successful, 
le^lKjrs see themselv« as pan of a team resp^sible for the 
total education of their students, not merely a leacher of a 
particular subject. 

The rcjxjrt by a task force of the Camegie Council on 
Adolescent Development (1989) emphasized that middle 
grades have been vinually ignc^ed in the school-reform 
debates and concluded; **Most young adolescent*? attend 
massive, impersonal schools, learn from unconnected 
curricula, know well and trust few adulis in school, and lack 
access to health care and counseling" (p. 13). Far too many 
young people feel lost and arc vulnerable; an already diffi- 
cult period of their lives is often made even harder by the 
nature of our schools. 

Good Guidance is Good Teaching 

For many years, good guidance was coasidcrcd to be good 
teaching. Pric^- lo the 1960s most books alwut school guid- 
a;Ke were directed to teachers. Thaic were few counseling 
specialists and most of them were found in the large urban 
school districts- When there were no spKialists, such as 
school psychologists, counselors, special education teachers, 
or scx:ial workers, it was a child's teacher who was respon- 
sible for heljMng the child grow personally and socially, as 
well as academically. This was particularly true in self- 
contained clasaocwns, sach as those commonly found in ele- 
mentary schools. However, as chiWren moved into secondary 
schools, they experienced a greater emphasis on depanmen- 
lalized sub^t areas. Ttachers were specialized and might 
sec more than 150 students in the coiu-se of a day in five or 
six classes. It was difficult for teachers to know students. 

The first wave of high school counsel(Xs oppc^rcd after 
Sputnik was launched by the Soviet Union in 1957. They 
spent most of their time on testing and identifying student^ 
who might be encouraged to aucnd college and become a 
national asset as a mathematician, engineer, ctf scientist. In 
shcMt time, they were asked to go beyond college placement 
and hefp with the vocational needs of adolescents. Tf^cy 
were also expected to counsel students who had spec al 
problems, particularly with school adjustment. 
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Counselor-siudcnt ratios arc usually very high, some- 
times reaching 1:500, Even in the most favorable working 
conditions, ratios run as high as 1:200, still making 
counsel ^rs responsible for more students than most teachers 
arc assigned. Consequently, many troubled students have 
fallen between the cr^ks and been unable to receive help. 
Frustrated tcachCTS continue to refer these students for assis- 
tance, believing that the counselor has more time, is more 
skilled and more likely to be effective. Ironically, most 
counselors arc minimally prepared, arc overloaded with 
referrals and have little access to students without disrupting 
their ^r^eniic schedules. It is cfcar that counselors, or otlier 
sj^ialists, can not accept total rc4;|X)nsibiIity for guidance 
and counseling. Good teaching is still, and always will be, 
the heart of good school guidance. 

Three Approaches to Guidance 

Crisis approach. When there is a crisis at htuid, attention is 
immediately focused on the situation and treatment. This is 
a crisLs appro^h to guidance. It is the *Tix it up" business, 
which cannot be avoided on occasion but is also question- 
able in terms of long-tenn effectiveness and efficiency. 

Prevention approach. There were several governors' 
coni'ercnccs on education in 1988 and the emphasis was on 
prevention. Various Task Forces claimed that an early 
investment in children could curb the long-term costs of 
most states in terms of crime, poor health, unemployment, 
and social ills. They proposed comprehensive and timely 
prenatal care, health care for ycng children to prevent 
diseases and disabilities, and accessible and affordable child 
day care. They recommended various strategies and were 
intent on passing legislation which would require school 
districts to provide special services to high-risk student 
populations. This prevention approach made more sense 
than waiting to react v/iih more costly solutions. 

Among the recommendations made by the National 
Governors' Ass<x:iation Task Force on Chikircn (1989) were: 

• Developing a tracking system for high risk students. 

« Reorganizing large middle schools into smaller, 
more manageable units, so that young fxroplc can 
gain independence while remaining in a more inii- 
mate environment. 
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...each individual 
h unique but 
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through some 
common growth 
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needs. 

Educational 
programs, 
ptMcies, and 
practices should 
be develop- 
mentally 
appropriate. 



® Encouraging schools to create youth-service 

programs within their curricula. 
« Providing more support for families and their 

children. 

In the 1980s more than 1,(XX) pieces of state legislation 
were dcvclo|K^d which related to education and teacher 
policies. But, only a fraction of them were approved and 
implemented. Very often they did not reflect a consensus of 
opinion and they lacked .specific guidelines and funding. 
Mandating competency-based tests, attendance and course 
requirements, more graduation credits, or merit money for 
out^ landing teachers, have not proven to be valid solutions. 

Developmental approach* Despite the eagerness to 
solve problems and to improve education, we sometimes 
lose sight of the most viable concept for helping young 
people: the developmental approach. This approach recog- 
nizes that each individual Ls unique but progresses through 
some cOTimon growth stages with related needs. It identifies 
lime periods in life when people typically experience 
extensive changes in their physiological and biochemical 
systems, which in turn affects iheir thinking and behavior, 
Auitudes, habits, and skill development arc related to cer- 
tain stages of development and, if attended to in a positive 
way, can provide the foundation for futiu"e success. 

Educational programs, policies, and practices should be 
dcvclopmentally appropriate. We need to know not only 
what is ap|HX)priatc but what is effa:tive. What works and 
what doesn't? What is jMclical and what isn't? What is cost 
effixtive and what is a waste of time? What is workable and 
what is unrealistic? W^hat can be achieve4 and what is ques- 
tionable? 

As a starting point, consider the following as criteria to 
test whctlicr or not schools and educational programs are 
developmental ly appropriate: 

^ Attention to individual differences in student growth 

patterns and rates of growth. 
© Focus on all aspects of development: physical, 

.scKial, emotional, cognitive and personal 
® Integrated curriculum rather than isolated skill 

development, 
® Active rather tlian pa.ssivc learning. 
^ Concrete, ' hands on" learning mai riiUs. 
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• Small group instmciion. 

« MulUcuiUiral and nonscxist curriculum. 

• Peer interaction and group problem solving. 

• Heterogeneous grouping of students. 

^ Flexible strategics for involving students m the 
learning prcKcss. 

• Opponunities for decision making and problem- 
solving. 

Although crisis and prevention strategies will always 
receive special attention by reformers in education, the 
approach which incorporates both of them and which miikcs 
the most sense is the developmental approach. 

Hic developmental approach in guidance and counseling 
has been described elsewhere (e.g., Myrick, 1987), Most 
schools try to develop programs around eight goals. They 
may be worded a liiUc differently in some schix^l systems or 
receive a different cmpluLsis, but in general the goals are: 

Goal 1: Understanding the School Envimnment 

Goiil 2: Understanding Self and Others 

Goal 3: Understanding Attitudes and Bchavi<^rs 

Goal 4: Decision-making and Problem-solving 

Goal 5: Interpersonal and Communication Skills 

Goal 6: School Success Skills 

Goal 7: Career Awareness and Educational Planning 

Goal 8: Community Pride and Involvement 

Each goal is further delintated by a set of objectives and 
expected outcomes. These developmental guidance goals 
arc truv^ for all grade levels {K--12). 

The Emergence :>f the Teacher Advisor 
■ Program (TAP) 

One ot the most innovative ways to make sure that all stu- 
dents benefit from dcvelopmenial guidance and counseling 
is to directly involve teachers in teacher advisor programs 
(TAP), Teachers are designated as advisors to groups of 18 
to 25 studcnis and meet with their advisees both individ- 
ually and in group sessions. The group number may be 
smaller or larger. However, the basic assumption remains 
ihe same — each student needs a friendly adult in die school 
who knows and cares about the sludent in a personal way. 
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Elemcniary school children arc, for the most part, in 
.self-contained classrooms and their teachers have more 
opportiniiics !o know them personally. As students move 
intTi middle and }um<x high schools, ihcy often move from 
class to class, expwiencing more separate classes, more 
teachers, and a greater number of classmates. Ihis transition 
is not an easy one and has been a concxim of middle schix)! 
advocates for two decades (Bergman & Baxter, 1983; 
Gcofge, 1986; Komik, 1984; Patterson & Sikler, 1974), 

Middle/Junior High School TAP. TTic teacher advisor 
program was first described as a "homebase" or "home- 
room" for students when introduced into the middle schools 
(Alexander & George, 1981; Daixjsh & Fautch. 1983; James, 
1986) during the 1960s. It was assumed that young adoles- 
cents faced certain stresses related to their physical and 
social dcvcloimiem which, in tum, afr<x:tcd their ctiucational 
progress. It was called the age of iranscsccnce. There were 
more choices and decisions to txj made. There were more 
personal and social rr^ponsibilities. And, there were more 
academic expectations, leading to a greater variance in 
student achievement and progress. 

Ilie term ''aflcclive education*' was popular when mid- 
dle school teacher advisement programs started in the 1960s 
and was used to build a rationale for advisor-advisee 
programs (James, 1986), But, the general public was sus- 
picious about activities which focused on non-academic 
aspects of education such as self-concept, values clarifica- 
tion, scff-disclosurc, and moral and social development. 
Lacking an adequate understanding of developmental guid- 
ance and how it was related to helping students learn more 
effectively and efficiently, most educators were skeptical 
and failed to systemically develop tcachcrbased guidance, 
Advisor adviscc programs, as they were also called then, 
met with limited success. They were poorly defined in 
general terms iji nu)st textbooks. It was hard to visualize 
how they would work. Teacher prcparaiion was minimal and 
there was a general apprehension among teachers, coun- 
selors, and adminislrators. Only the most forward thinking 
atid determined school faculties were able to imi^lement the 
concept with success, 

Alexander and McEwin (1989) cotnplcted a 2()-year 
follow-up of an early study by Alexander in 1968 which 
focused on the restructuring of junior high schools into 
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middle schools. In general, Ihc authors were inlcrcstcd in 
how schools had progressed in moving from ihc iraditional 
plan of grades 6-3-3 to 5-3-4. Although there is ciMisiderablc 
variance in grade organizations, the general trend was to 
change junior high schcK)Is into middle schcx)ls. Approxi- 
mately 54 percent of 161 schools reported that all teachers 
in the school served as advisors. 

The 1989 study also showed that 77 percent of 181 
middle schools scheduled advisory periods five times a 
week and only 10 percent once a week. The length in 
minutes and frequency of meetings given over lo adviscM^' 
periods also varied and are shown in Tabic 1. It was 
conclud(xi that: 

Although comparable data regarding the advisory 
plans were not collected in 1968, our obscrv;Uions 
and experiences during the 20-ycar period, as well as 
several recent publications regarding advisory plans 
in the middle school years, are quite conclusive as to 
the marked growth in number and quality of these 
plans. This is a positive contribution of middle 
schools to provision of adult guidance and support at 
a critical time in adolescent development, a contribu- 
tion that needs continued expansion, evaluation, and 
improvement. (Alexander & McEwin, 1989, p. 24) 

Several outstanding middle school teacher-advisor 
programs have been described elsewhere: Northwest Middle 
School in Greenville, South Carolina (Bohlinger, 1976); 
Patapsco Middle School in Howard County, Maryland 
(James, 1986); Webster Transitional School in Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin (Daresh & PautKch, 1983; Klausmcier, Lipham & 
Daresh, 1983); Derby Middle School in Birmingham, 
Michigan (Mills, 1985); Coolidge Junior High Schcx)! in 
Phoenix, Illinois (Klausmeier, Lipham & Daresh, 1983); 
Noc Middle School in Louisville, Kentucky (Lipsitz, 1984); 
Shorcham-Wading River Middle School in Shorcham, New 
York (Lipsitz, 1984; James, 1986); and Scnnett Middle 
School in Madison, Wisconsin (Klausmeier, Lipham & 
Daresh, 1983). 

High Sch(H)i Teacher-Advisor Programs. iX^vclop- 
mcntal guidance and the need for students to have an aduli 
advisor also appealed to some high school faculties. 
Jenkins (1977) described how Wilde Lake High ScIkh)! in 
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Length and Frequency' of Middle School 
Advisory Periods 

Length of Middle School Advisory Periods (1988) 



Length in Minutes 

. 


Number 


Percent 


1- 5 


— ■ 

6 


- ■ 

4 


6^-10 






11-15 


24 


14 


16-20 


36 


21 


21-25 


19 


n 


26-30 


23 


14 


31-35 


3 


2 


3640 


7 


4 


41-A5 


8 


5 


46-50 




3 


51 55 


2 


I 


56-60 


3 


2 


More than 60 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


170 


10! 


Frequency of Meetings Per Week in Middle Schm)l 


Number Per Week 


Number 


Percent 


1 


18 


10 


2 


17 


iO 


3 


5 


3 


4 


I 


1 


5 


140 


77 


TOTAL 


181 


101 



Note: From Earmarks of Schools in (he Middle: A 
Research Report by W. M. Alexander and C. K. McEwin, 
1989, Boone, NC: Apfw'uchian Suilc Univcrsity. 
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Columbia, Maryland took ihc position that guidance was 
cvcrycHic's responsibility. Each tc;M:her worked with 20-25 
students in multi-aged groups and was charged with 
becoming a ^'significant other" to his (w her ^vlsees. School 
counselors worked closely with the advisee program. 
Because of teacher assistance in guidance, ccxinsctors were 
freed to work with students who were referred to them with 
sixxial needs. 

Similar mivi^r-advisce programs were started in other 
high schools, such as at FcrgiL^-FIorissant High School in 
FlcMissani, Missouri, transition does not stop at the middle 
school. The educational, perwnal and social growth needs 
of students are most effectively met when there is at least 
one person in the school to whom a student can turn for 
assistance and when thcns are oppOTtunities for the student 
and advisor to come to know each other The need for 
teacher advisor programs continiKJS through high school. 

In addition to Wilde Lake, other high schools with suc- 
cessful teacher-ad visor programs have been described in the 
professional literature: Ccdarburg High School in Cedarbuig, 
Wisconsin (Daresh & Pautsch, 1983); Shorcham-Wading 
River High School, Shorcham, New York (Goldterg, 1977; 
Lipsitz, 1984); and Irvine High Sch(X)l, Irvine, California 
(Klausmeier, Lipham & Daresh, 1983), Organizational 
structure may vary, but basic assumptions and strategics arc 
the same. 

Florida legislators have recognized the value of teacher- 
advisor programs in both middle/junior high and high 
schools. Appropriations of about 21 million dollars between 
1984 and 1989 have helped fund the development of TAP at 
the high school level, with specific monies set aside for 
materials, cowdinaiore, and staff development in more than 
100 pilot schools. 

The future of our nation depends on educational excel- 
lence. We need to have more teachers involved in guidance 
and advisement. TAP is a valid developmental guidance 
approach which can help young people realize more of their 
potential as well as strengthen our nation's humiui resources. 
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Chapter 2 



The Teacher Advisor 
Program (TAP) 



Student and Teacher Needs 



Learning, for IxUlcr or for worse, is a conscxjucncc of ihc 
learning climate. ITiai climaic in a schcx)l is created by the 
inlcraciions of administrators, faculty, support staff, and 
students. A positive schtxM climate is linked with cduca- 
tional excellence. One way of impmving the school environ- 
ment Ls through tcacha advisCM- programs (1 AP). 

Research has documented student problems and teacher 
concerns. For decades, teachers have consistently worried 
about students who arc disruptive, disresix^ctful, lardy or 
absent, and who lie, cheat, deface property and use. pmfanc 
language. Every schcx^l has students who are unmotivated, 
depressed, withdrawn, resentful, discouraged, and who are 
having conflicts with peers or parents. What can be done 
with Ihcm? Teachers also worry about students who do not 
follow classroom or school procedures, who arc unrespon- 
sive to suggestions, and who appear unwilling to L:hange, 
They arc always concerned about school discMphnc. 

Many student problems arc part of being at a particular 
developmental stage in life. F.veryone has problems; some 
arc more difficult than otiicrs. But to someone who is having 
trouble, no matter thi* prohkni, it is significant an^i demand- 
ing of attention. 

There will always be student problems which cannot b<* 
solved easily by teachers or other personnel in a school. Hie 
problems may be too complex, too intense, or too far- 
reaching for most school pcr.sonnel. Yet, these problems are 
almost alv- ays related to dysfunctioning relationships. Even 
tliough a school may not have tfic resources to provide full 
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ircaimcnl, ii is a siariing place. Because a schtK)! is Uie 
major **homc away from home," it can play a significant 
role in ihc growing and healing pixxess of a young ^>crson. 

StudenMeacher relationships arc centra! to helping 
students learn and cope with pr(*lems that arc pan of ihcir 
developmental stages. But, teachers nec^l help, lliey need 
help in understanding students, TTiey need more classroom 
management skills and new ways of building positive 
working relationships. They also need to re-examine the 
kinds of guidance services available to students in tlieir 
schools and to clarify ihcir roles in a guidance program. 

Many teachers are discouraged, according to the second 
annuid Metropolitan Life Poll of the American Tcachc^ by 
Lou Harris (1985). More than 51 percent of all tcachci S said 
that llicy have considered leaving the tc-aching profession ai 
some point in their careers. More secondary than elementary 
school teachers expressed disenchanuneni with education 
and appeared more likely to leave. 

Interestingly, 75 percent of those who considered 
leaving, but stayol, did so because of the satisfaction that 
they derive from their relationships with students! These 
teachers have many of the same complaints as the teachers 
who left — inadequate compensation, limited resources, 
professional treatment, and increasing student needs and 
problems — but they find leeching young people to be per- 
sonally rewarding. 

In a developmental guidance program teachers are 
encouraged to work personally with students. More time is 
available for teachers and students to become beiJcr 
acquainted and there arc more opix)rtunitieK w build close 
working relationships, which benefit both students and 
teachers (Myrick, 1987), 



The Teacher and Developmental (Juidance 

For many years there were so few counselors or oilier sup- 
port personnel that the only way ^;iudenLs received personal 
guidance was through their dassroon* teachers. The first 
books about sch(K)l guidance in the 195{)s were directed 
almost exclusively to classroom teachers. 

Since the 1960s studies Lave shown that the way 
teachers interact with .students can make a difference in how 
well students Icam (Flanders, 1965; Wiitmcr &. Myrick, 
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1989; Purkcy, 1970). If teachers arc perceived by students as 
caring and interested in them, iliey arc mare likely to be 
inspinxl and lo enjoy going to school; they feci encouraged 
and try handcr. 

Research shows that elTectivc teachers have the same 
perceived characteristics as effective guidance and 
counseling specialists. Among these characteristics arc the 
willingnCsSs ard ability to: 



• 



See the siudcni's r/oinl of view. 
Personalise the education experience. 
Facilitate a c'ass discussion where students listen 
and share ideas. 

Develop a helping relationship with students and 
parents. 

Organize personal learning experiences. 
Be flexible. 

• Be open to trying new ideas. 

• Model interpersonal and communication skills. 

• Foster a positive learning environment 

Good guidance and good teaching are closely related m 
terms of a helping relationship. 

When students have problems they turn lo those who 
they know are available to them and who they think can 
ofTcr them the most help. Surveys show that elementary 
students turn first to their parents and then to their teachers. 
The majority of adolescents turn first to p<^rs and then to 
relatives and teachers. In general, the first line of helpers arc 
among those people that students see almost everyday. 
ef;pccially if they have positive relaUon.ships with them. 

It may come as a surprise to some people but school 
counselors and other support personnel, who arc profes- 
sionally trained in helping people with personal problems, 
arc not typically a student's first choice of a helper. First, 
counselors often lack the visibi!i?y of teachers or peers. 
Second, too many times a school counselor's image is 
aligned with authority, di.scipline and administoitive proce- 
dures. While this is changing, counselors sdll do not have 
daily contact widi most .students and, consequently, may not 
be seen in general as a "friendly advisor or helper.*' 

Classroom teachers have a history of helping students 
who have personal problems. Some teachers continue to be 
a ^urcc of guidance to their students long after they have 
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left classes Of ihc schwi. This is cspaially true when ihc 
icachcr-studcni rclatiunship has been a personal and 
meaningful one lo boih parties. To build such a relaiionship, 
of course, takes lime and a special sci of experiences or 
circumstances. 

PopuLir and assertive students arc usiuilly able lo estab- 
lish enduring and helpful rclationships with their teachers. 
Yci, there anc many other students who need adult guidance 
and a mature relationship which they can draw upon. Some 
students aa« too shy or withdrawn to reach out to u ichcrs 
for help. Some stude 4s believe they arc not liked well 
enough or cannot compete with iK)pular students for teacher 
attentiw.. And, some students are aware (hat their attitudes 
and behaviors in sch(K)l arc not what is expected and that 
tciichcrs arc mn likely to be interested in them, 

Tc^jchers arc busy people and they often feel burdened 
with their U'^ching responsibilities. Their time with students 
IS limited and classn^om teachers cannot build dose per- 
soiu! relaliwships with all tlicir students, especially at the 
secondary level, Hie reality of school schedules and class 
arrangements forces teachers to be selective and to pay 
attention lo some students more than others, ^avored slu- 
dents receive teacher support and personal };uidame while 
the others must turn elsewhere. 

Elementary schiK^l teachers have triKlitionally aiceptcd 
their roles as guidance teiK'hers. They w^ork in self-conliiinexJ 
classrcK^ms and have many opp(>rtunitics to be aware of 
student needs and interests. Bejausc they work with the 
same students for most of a school day. elementary sch<x)l 
teachers also have more tin^c to build close relationships and 
to provide timely developiuenlal gutdiuicc. 

h is a different story in the secondary schools where 
teachers work with larger numbers of students and s^nd 
limited amounts of time with them. For example, it is not 
uncommon for many of the core curriculum teachers in 
junior and hi^;h sch(X)ls lo have six clas.scs, with as many as 
30 or more students in each class. Thus, a teacher may meet 
with more than IKO students a day, seeing them for less than 
an hour in classes where academic .skills arc emphasized. 
Thus, it is not surprising that so few secondary school 
students enjoy the luxury of close workir^ relationships 
with their teachers. 
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Teachers as Advisers 



A need exists for teachers to be directly involved in 
developiTK^tal guidance. Perh^ the single most innovaiivc 
approach to meeting this need is thn>ugh teac^^r advi»)r 
I^x^rams (TAP). TAP is designed to imvido ^Hl the students 
in a school an of^xmunity to be with a tmiaU hcsive group 
(paii^s 15 to 25 jHscTs) led by a sensitive ar i caring wlult. 
This adult w advisor is usually a teacher in tl e school who 
prpmotes and monitoi^ tixiividual students* educ^uonal and 
developmental experiences as they fw^c^ess through that 
school. This has been referred to in various ways: an 
advisor-advis(^ program; a home base or homeroom pro- 
gram; an advisement program; advi^wy meetings; or teacher 
advisc»' i»x)gram (TAP). Some schools have their own logos 
and special names for the program. Regardless, it is 
designed to provide continuous adult guidance within a 
school (Jcnkiiis, 1977). 

The need fo«' more advisement by tethers and coun- 
seled^ was supported by a Missouri needs survey. It showed 
that about 48 percent of the students had not sfx)! m with 
a school counselor regarding future edi^tional ax d voca- 
tional plans and that only 52 percent believed that the 
schools had provided op|K)rtuniLies for parents to discuss 
their child's educational plans. Moreover, 41 percent of 
the students felt that they did not know one teacher well 
enough to talk to if they had im>blans (Johnson & Salmon, 
1979). 

The tether as advise r concept was first introdnc^ into 
the middle schools, Miadle »:hools, following the lead of 
elementary schools, have placed a greater emphasis on 
devclopmenial guidance than junior and senior high schwls. 
Stuctents are no Icmgcr in otc self-cfMitaincd claMoom with 
one teacher Instead, they generally work with a team of 
teachers and art as^^igncd to a homeroom or homehase 
group where they meet regularly with a teacher-advisor 
(Alexander & George, 1981), 

Who should be advisors? All students, and ail faculty 
and staff mrmbers should be involved. Assignments may 
differ from time to time but ai' i^^hcrs and most available 
staff should be assigned advisory groups. This makes it 
jxissible for a reasonable advisor-advisee ratio and for all 
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staff (o share equal responsibility for advisement in the 
school. Local conditions, constraints^ and policies will 
influence who may l)C advisors. 

In some schools, only the building principal and one 
counselor are not assigned groups. They are exfK^cted to he 
available during TAP time but assume routine duties ^ that 
advisory groiips can meci with few interruptions. Perhaps 
the most common ^^promrh is to involve only professional 
faculty or staff, but a few schools have drawn upon other 
full-dme resource personnel as well as voluniecrs. 

MatcSiisig sttsdetfits to advisors. Many schools let 
students select their advisors by indicating choices at the 
time of registration. Other schools follow random proce- 
dures, with special attention given to balancing groups in 
terms of gender, race, academic ability, and general perfor- 
mance in school. It Ls wise to make sure any advisor is not 
overloaded with Lroublesome stiKicnLs. 

Some sc:hools insist that, once assigned, an advisor and 
an ;3dvjsory group work together as long as the students 
remain at the school. It is assumed such continuity enables 
the group and the advisor to build greater trust and to know 
each other better. Other schools reassign students to advisors 
and advisory groups at the beginning of each school year, 
hoping that students will get ^o know more than just one 
group of peers and one adult who has taken the time to 
know them. 

It might make sense to group students with special 
interests, but keeping all exceptional education students 
together is not necessarily a good idea. These students need 
lo be mainstrcamcd in developmental guidance. Likewise, 
kecpifjg all band students together or those interested in a 
particular career goal may aiso be defeating in the long run. 
Studcn:s need a heterogeneous gn^up of peers in their advi- 
sory groups. 

Some schools have reduced the number of students 
assigned to each advisoi by assigning groups to all but one 
of their counselors. Hiese grcxips often consist of those v/ho 
want to be **pcer facilitators** or **peer counselors.*" Thus, 
students learn how to help others in the first few weeks of 
school and then work as peer f;^ilitators, 

S$€5poiisibUiti€& Tb^hers an? each assigned, in addition 
to their academic classes, a group of about 20 students. 
There may be more or less, depending upon the number of 
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stiictents who attend a school and the numbo- of faculty and 
staflf who arc available as ad^sors. The bc5t ratio appears to 
be about 1:15; but in practice it as low as 1:8 in a few cs^s^ 
and as high as 1:30 when space and pem>nnd were limited. 

It is assumol that e^h student needs a friendly ^ult in 
the school who knows and cares about him or her in a 
personal way. Hie ^visOTS help their advices deal with the 
pioblcms of growing up ami getting the most out of school. 
The advisor-advisee rc!jti(Niship is the core of guidance in 
the middle school. TAP has been so well-received by stu- 
dents and parents in the middle schools that it is now being 
s^« as an essential clement fcx guidance in high ^-hocls. 

A teacher-advisor is usually responsible for an advisee's 
cumulative folder, work folders, teachcr-student con- 
ferences, parent conferences, group guidance experiences, 
and follow-up on academic progress reports. Advisws also 
consult with other teachers, school counselors and support 
posonnel about their advisees. 

Advisory group meetings. Teacher-advisors meet with 
their advisees on a regular basis through a homeroom or 
homebasc group. The *'Homehasc" ch* "Homeroom" fxriod 
is lita^lly the home within the school for students. It is hac 
that they have a supponive group of peers with whom they 
can explore their personal interests, goals, and concerns. It 
is here that issues which get in the way of effective aca- 
demic learning can be addressed. A guidance curriculum is 
usually part of TAP and presented during advisoiy group 
meetings. Advisory group or homebasc periods are about 
25-30 minutes in length and often take pl^e at the begin- 
ning of each school day At least two days of the week arc 
scheduled for developmental guidance activities. Tl^ Other 
throe days arc more flexible and might he used for super- 
vised study, tutoring, journal writing, silent reading, mini- 
courses, clubs, exploration of music and the arts, or for more 
guidamre ^tivities. 

Some schools have scheduled homebase meetings in 
other ways. Scheduling meetings every schoc>l day is ideal, 
since it gives advisee's and ^visees more opportunities to 
know each other. It also gives a faculty and staff more 
opportunities to be creative with those days which are riot 
allotted for group guidamre activities. 

Regardless, it appears that the homebasc period slK)uld 
be no less than 25 minutes if a guidance curriculum is to be 
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delivered with any degree of cff^livcncss. It simply takes 
that amount of time to guide students through most struc- 
tured ^tivitics. Time must managed very carefully and 
there is a need to be ladc -oriented. Some guidance activities 
can not be used if there is not enough time to experience 
them or discuss their meaning. Advisors tend to rush, lose 
patience, and give up on group ^tivitics y/lKti time is ^ort 

€luBdanc€ currkuliafii* When TAP is in place, the guid- 
ance curriculum is presented in advisory group meetings. 
Tlie curriculum may vary, but it is generally assumed that 
certain guidance experiences can help ail students per- 
sonally, socially, and academically. The curriculum may be 
organized into guidance units, each with guidance sessions. 
There arc guidance objectives and activities. 

Some personal and social skills which often receive 
alicnlion in the guidance curriculum arc: getting acquainted, 
selfcsiccm, coping with change, time management, conffUct 
management, and classroom iK^havicy. Academically, topics 
might focus on policies and procedures from the school 
handbwk, computing grade point averages, finding mean- 
ing in test results, develq>ing study skills and habits, stan- 
dardized tests and test anxiety, and learning styles. A few 
cancer and educaiiona! planning topics include career explo- 
ration and choices, employability skills, the job market, 
what employers look for, alternative jobs in carcx^r fields, 
job applications, resume writing, and community services, 

A dcvelopmcnuil guidance unit focuses on a particular 
topic. Twelve units by topic and general objectives are listed 
in Appendix A. Other units may be developed in light of 
special student needs or interests. Some of the units are 
repeated each year, {^rhaps willi a different set of activities, 
focus and emphasis. Repetition is helpful in many instances, 
especially when advisors monitor progress through evalua- 
tive instruments. 

In addition, the units arc organized .sequentially in a 
schiK^Ps guidance calendar noting the major events of a 
school year. For instance, an orientation unit might be 
presented during the first three weeks of school, helping 
advisees to become more familiar with school facilities, 
procedures, policies, and resources. This might be foUowcxI 
by a study .skills unit, focusing on study habits, test anxiety, 
and time management. A third unit might be aimed at self- 
assessment, where advisees think about their classroom 
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behaviors and what must he done if they are to succeed. 
Personal lengths akid areas to improve upon also receive 

Each guidance unit might be organized around the 
gei^ral scheme of six sessions (5 ^ 1)» That is, students take 
part in guidance activities for five sessions and the final 
session is for evaluation of the unit, A unit can be completed 
in three weeks, if meetings arc held twice a week. If the 
evaluation in the sixth session shows that objectives were 
nm met or that n' ^re time was needed for some skills, then 
additional sessions can be scheduled. 

Advisor skills and preparation. Tethers need special 
preparation in how to work with their students in guidance 
sessions and how to build guidance units for their groups. 
Some sessions are more structured than others. Some 
designed to build group cohcsiveness and a sense of belong- 
ing among the advisees in their homebase period. Other 
sessions attempt to anticipate the developmental needs of 
students, while still other sessions depend upon vhat 
students want to talk about and the particular needs and 
interests that emerge. 

One teacher-advisor argued that students didn't like or 
benefit from a study skills unit wh'ch had been delivered 
during homeroom guidance. However, further cxaminalion 
showed that he was depending exclusively upon printed 
materials and was telling students how to study. The 
materials were disUibuted for study during homebase and 
students answered questions related to them. This teacher 
missed the point of guidance, was working loo hard, and 
denied sUidents an oppmunily to learn from each other. 

This teacher was encouraged by a TAP coordinaKu- lo 
put aside the printed materials for the time being anti to 
encourage the group to talk about study habits from tficir 
own experiences. It was a time to find out how they 
approached their homework. What seemed to work for them 
and what didn't? In addition, advisees might arrive at their 
own plans based upon information that came out of the 
group*s discussion. This approach makes the topic per- 
sonally meaningful and more interesting. The handouts 
might l e distributed later when students arc ready to 
examine them. The teacher-advisor needed lo learn or 
rcleam and use faciliiaiive teaching skills. 
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Counselors and teacher advisors. Teachers, when 
working as advisors to students, draw upon the skills and 
resources of guidance specialists such as school counselors 
(Henderson & La Forge, 1989; Shockley, Schumacker, & 
Smith, 1984), But, teachers arc not considercd to be com- 
selors nor is most of their work counseling. Sometimes 
school counselors may help lead a guidance unit or a session 
with a teacher-advisor. On other occasions, a counsclw may 
develop a guidance unit and lead a homebase group ^through 
some sessions or the unit. Teacher-advisors, recognizing 
their own limits in terms of iheir time available and their 
skills, can identify students who need attention from a 
counselor or oiher s^xxrialist. 

Working together, counselors and teachers can define 
ihcir respective roles in guidance and differentiate respoasi- 
bilitics, A brief outline of roles is found in Appendix B, 
Where developmental guidance programs arc successful, 
teachers and counselors work as a guidance team. 

TAP: An Essentia! Guidance Program 

The same concepts that have proven their value in the 
middle schools also make sense for high schools. In fact, we 
can use the term TAP (Teachers as Advisors Program) to 
refei to either a middle or high school guidance program 
which involves teachers working with groups of students as 
advisors. 

Although developmental stages and tasks are different 
for older adolescents, there is still a need for developmental 
guidance and to assist students in their intellectual, social, 
and pcrscmal growth. There may even be a more pronounced 
need to personali/c and humanize education. 

The Ferguson-Florissant School District in Florissant, 
Missouri, started a high school advisement program that was 
part of a project funded by the Kettering Foundation. The 
program was later revised and expanded under Title IV-C 
funds and subsequently became a model program for many 
other school districts. The organiiration and the materials 
heljx^d teachers provide more guidance services to students. 
Other high school programs were started about the same 
time in such slates as Maryland, New Jersey, Florida, and 
Georgia and helped denionstrate die value of TAP in high 
sch(X)ls. 
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Many high school teachers have never had a guidance 
course and many arc unsure of how to lead a growp discus- 
sion with ack)lesccnts when there is no lesson to be taught. It 
is difftcult for them to put aside old teacher modes and 
habits and to become beucr listcnei^ and f£»:ilitatcH^. Many 
are uncertain as to how to use TAP time and far too many do 
not understand the basic principles of developmental 
guidaJKe and TAP. Consequently, it is not uncommon for a 
beginning teacher advisor program to initially meet with 
teacher skepticism, apprehension and resistance. 

The Counselor's Rofe in TAP 

Coun^ior and teacher-advisor roles are complementary but 
different First, ica:hcrs are not ask(xl to be ctxmselors or to 
assume full re!qK)nsibiIity for meeting all the counseling and 
guidance needs of students (Pilkington & Jarmin, 1977; 
Trump, 1977). Some students will be referred to counsclws 
or other specialists because advisors are limited in skill and 
time. Second, counselors will continue their own counseling 
programs and activities throughout the school day, but 
during TAP period they will probably pay particular 
attention to the following roles: 

1. Counselors can co-lead some guidance units and 
sessions with teachers. Some teachers will invite 
counselors to work with them on occasion, including 
teachers who are very successful. At other times, 
counselors will w<k1c with teachers who arc having 
trouble managing their groups. Counselors might 
model group guidance skills or serve as a consultant 
to these teachers. 

2, Counselors can develop special guidance units based 
on particular needs of a student group or student 
pojHilaticHi, For example, in one middle school older 
students were bullying younger s udents and coun- 
selors prepared a four- session guidance unit which 
they presented to homebase groups. In another 
school, some racial slurs increased the potential for 
student violence and the issue was addressed through 
a special guidance unit. In a sense, these counselors 
developed a *'road show" which they took to the 
TAP groups. 
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3. Counselors can meet with small groups of students 
for small group counseling. If TAP is a regularly 
scheduled period in the day, counselors can meet 
with students at that lime and aie less disruptive of 
academic classes in order to have small group coun- 
seling sessions with students. Counselors in the 
middle and high schools, for example, sometimes 
report how difficult it is to have students released 
from their classes, and there arc few of^jortunities to 
meet students in groups without a lot of scheduling 
problems. 

4. Counselors can pull students who are targeted for 
spcxial atlenlicm from their homebasc group during 
TAP time. Some students may have trouble adjusting 
to their advisory group or be disruptive. These 
students might receive small ot large group guidance 
and counseling experiences which focus on their 
problems. In another situation, students mi^ * need 
to obtain and discuss information or guidance mate- 
rials that affect them more than other students. For 
example, specific coUogc information or job opixw- 
tunities might be topics for groups who meet with 
counselors during TAP time, especially on those 
Hays when the teacher-advisor is not presenting a 
guidance unit. 

5. Counselors can meet with some students for individ- 
ual counseling. In general, individual counseling is 
usually reserved for other times during the day since 
it is easier to draw individuals from academic classes 
than groups. Thcrcfwe, the counselor's work empha- 
sis during TAP i*: on small and large groups, either 
with a tether-advisor group or with a special group 
organized by the counselor. 

6. Counselors can serve as consultants and personal 
resources to teachers about TAP. If a full- or part- 
time TAP coordinator is not employed in a school, it 
is common for a scIk>o1 counselor to assume leader- 
ship and coord ifKitc TAP This might be done with a 
teacher as a co leader or through a steering com- 
mittee. 

7. Counselors can use TAP time to organize a peer 
facilitator training program. A counselor might train 
a group of peer helpers to work in such roles as 
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tcachcr-assisianu tutor, special friemi, cw ^nail group 
leader. Teacher-advisors can then draw u}X)n these 
students to help them lead group discussions in their 
advisory groups or to help their advisees individ- 
ually. 

8. Counselors should avoid any routine duties during 
TAP time which takes them away from working with 
teachers or students. Teachers want counselors to be 
part of TAP and to be avail^lc and visible during 
that time. 

Building Support for TAP 

Despite the apparent value of TAP, there arc middle/junior 
and high school tethers who are reluctant ro support it. In 
general, about 20 percent of most secondary ^hool faculties 
will quickly embrace the program. These tethers like the 
idea of developmental guidance and they have the skills and 
personality to put the program in practice without much 
preparation. They can make it work with a minimum of 
support, as they thoroughly enjoy the opportunity to form 
closer helping relationships with stud^ts. 

There is another 20 percent of a school faculty, in 
general, who are clearly resistant They argue against it and 
see only an extra prq>aration for themselves. To them TAP 
is a waste of time. They crronemisly believe that guidance 
should be left to specialists, such as counselors and school 
psychologists. This reluctant group of teacters needs special 
assistance or inscrvicc training, if they arc ever to be 
supportive and become involved in building a program. 
Unfortunately, of this 20 percent of resistant teachers 
|»"obably half of them do not have the personality, skills, 
intCTCSts, or energy to make TAP work and they may need to 
be assigned mher duties. 

The middle 60 pencCTt of the faulty makes the critical 
difference. If this group is for TAP, then the program will 
make a positive cOTiribution in the school. If the majority of 
teachers arc against TAP, then the program will have trouble 
surviving; it will be sabotaged. There will be a tremendous 
waste of time and energy Student iKeds will not be met and, 
being dis^pointcd with TAP, students will "acU fuel to the 
fire" by their cTiticisms and lack of interest 
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CritkaS Factors for Success 
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Wi^i (s^tx^ are mc^ critical to cailisting the support of 60 
percent of a schoors faculty for TAP and developmental 
guidance? 

Umierstaiiding the phik^phy of TAP. Hiis includes 
an understanding of student needs and an awareness of 
student problems. It al^ includes a recognition of how 
guidance is directly related to helping students learn mc»c 
effccUvely and efiic^ntly in dieir ^demic wo!k, as well as 
helping than grow socially and personally. 

Can tethers explain die program to othm? What words 
do they choose to emphasize? What would they say about 
TAP in three minutes? Arc their statements student-centered 
or ^If-CCTicred? 

Committing adequate timt for TAP. Some teacher 
advisee programs suffer because there is m>t enough time for 
advisors to me<^ with their advise. TIhm is little chance 
that cffiing and helping relati(mships will develc^ if meeting 
tim^ are limited, ^Hxadic, or lacking in continuity. When 
advisors meet with ^visees on an irregut^ basis, there is 
little chance to implement guidance activities with any 
cOTsistency. This influences teachers* and students' attitudes 
and rcflMts the value givCT to the program. 

TAP woiics best whCT it is scheduled every school day. 
This gives advi^^ an OMK>rtunity to know their advisees 
and to talk with them individually as well as in groups. 
During supervised study time, teachers can work with 
student folders and make plans to follow up with other 
teachers. 

TAP must be scheduled a minimum of two days a week; 
otl^nvise there is a tendency for a fjKruIty to view TAP as an 
unimportant adjunct program rather than an integral one 
with a curriculiun- It is difficult to feel cOTimitted to a pro- 
gram that is iK>t part of tl» regular weekly sclKidulc. Whcai it 
pops up on occasion in the school schedule, tethers tend to 
think about it less and rely on whatever spontaneously 
unpens. As one te^cr said, "1 just wing it and hq)c for 
the ^csL*• Without a weekly commitment, teiK^hcrs are less 
Ci^tcemed about how they can best use the TAP period with 
students, since that lime is such a small part of their assign- 
ment This kind of situation inevitably sows seeds of discon- 
tent among tethers and students and results in unnecded 

COTfliCtS. 
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Providing a developmental guidance curriculum 
guide* Teachers are to having curriculum guides and 
dtey often expend on Icwiing acdvities to stimulate student 
drinking and pcffticipation. Teachers like to have organized 
guidance handbooks which contain various activities ihat 
they might use in TAP. 

SOTie schools have developed a comprehensive set of 
materials, including guidance units, and recommend when 
Ihey might best be used during TAP. Teacher-advisors have 
the liberty of discarding any suggested activit)- that seems 
unsuited for them or their group, perhaps modifying an 
activity or substituting another one. The evaluation of the 
unit can remain consistent aross all TAP groups. Thus, die 
guidance objectives arc more important than any activity 
and it is an advisor's professional judgment which deter- 
mines how best 10 meet those objectives. 

Preparing teachers in guidance and interpersonal 
skills* Since most teachers have not had a course in guid- 
ance, many do not know how a guidance program is devel- 
oped to meet student needs and how guidance interventions 
can be used to help students. Teachers may have limited 
confesencing skills and many are unsure of how to manage 
groups in an open discussion. More specifically* far loo 
many tethers rely on one group arrangement — all siu<fcnts 
filing the front of the room — and need more training in 
how to get students working coc^)erativcly in small groups. 

Many teachers also need to know how to help students 
think about a personal problem and to take $»>me steps in 
solving a problem. This docs not mean that the JKlvisor is 
the problem-solver; rather^ the advisor helps students 
explore situations, aliemaf and consequences, and possi- 
ble plans of action. 

The basic skills which teacher-advisors need to study, 
review, and practice arc: responding to students* feelings, 
clarifying or summarizing ideas, asking open-ended ques- 
tions, COT)pUmcnting and confrmting^ linking feelings and 
ideas, setting limits, and acknowledging contributions 
(Wiltmer & Myrick, 1989). There arc many interpersonal 
communication models which can be useful and it may be 
valuable to have all advisors in a school become familiar 
with at least one which they all know and have experienced. 

Having visible administrative suppcH-t Most admin- 
istrators try to accommodate their teachers and to make 
teaching enjoyable. Teaching is not easy work. Some 
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students, and teachers as well, can dampen the spirit of a 
schcx)!. These students and tethers make ever>'onc's work 
more difltcull and the school environment unappealing. 

Bccauj«^ administratCH^ often set the lone of a schod 
through their personal styles and commitment, they arc the 
glue which holds programs together. If they are supportive, 
then teachers will try harder. If they arc indifferent, then 
teachers find other places to invest Uieir lime and cncr^. 
'ITicrcforc, they must not only sfx^ak favorably about TAP, 
but ttiey must take time to understand how TAP works and 
to find ways to demonstrate their support. 

Administrators can increase their visibility in the schools 
by visiting "^AP groups and talking with students when 
discipline is not an issue. They talk with TAP coordinators 
about guidance units and, on cKxasion, they might co-lead or 
Ic^d a discussion in one of the TAP homerooms. 

Evaluating and aj^ssing TAP. In order for TAP to be 
an iK'countable program it must be monittKcd and evaluated, 
Hvaluations provide data upon which to make decisions and 
to select new directions, if any, to be taken. Student and 
teacher evaluations of TAP arc essential. 

It takes time to develop an excellent program: Adjust- 
ments must be made, new things added and other things 
deleted. Priorities must be set and people must learn to work 
together. With feedback from students and teachers, it is 
possible to ke^p TAP moving in the desired direction. 
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Teachers: The Heart of Developmental Guidance 

Tlicre are not enough school counselors, or other s^x^cialists, 
to implement a developnenfal program, if they have the 
sole responsibility for guiiiance. Only witli teacher in wlvc- 
rncnt and commitment, at all grade levels, is devclopriental 
guidance possible. 

Teachers arc the heart of a schoo/s guidance program. 
They work directly with students it their classes and 
student-teacher relationships influence the school atmos- 
phere. They work a'; student-advisors and they collaborate 
with other 5;pecialisis to assist students. 

Counselors support teachers in their work. They woric 
for and with teachers. They need teacher assistiince if they 
are to fully understand a student's world. Hiey also need 
tc4ichcr ccxifKration if they are to have acccvss to students for 
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their own intervcmions. In order for counselors to excel in 
Iheir worit, school faculties must understand the nature of a 
counselor's job and how counsels job functions arc rcbicd 
to the work of teachers and other specialists. 

Teachers and counselors must work together as a team in 
order to provide a comprehensive developmental guiciance 
program, Dcvclopmcnial guidance and counseling services 
arc essential factors in the pursuit of educational excellence. 
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Chapter 3 



PRIME TIME m Sarasota, 
Florida Middle Schools 

Bill Highland 



Geiting Started 



The Sarasota County School System ii; located on the 
Florida Gulf Coast, about 50 miles south of Tampa. It serves 
26,000 jfxudcnts grades enrolled in 36 regular and 

altcxnativc schools. There are five middle J^hools (grades 
6-8) and one alternative middle school. In 1980 the school 
system undertook a careful study of teacher advisement 
programs while attempting to determine the merits of 
middle schools. During ihc 19S2-83 schocA year, all of the 
county's five junior highs were reorganized into middle 
schools (grades 6-8) and the teacher advi^ program was 
seen as an integral part of the i*iloj«)phy and basic plan. 

A daily 30-minutc advisory period* called PRIME 
TIME, was 5«:heduled in each of the middle schools. This 
created a special time during each school day when students 
could meet with a caring adult, as well as participate in peer 
group activities related to personal, social, and academic 
growth, li was clear (rem lite, .are reviews ami visiiations 
to other middle schools chat a teacher advisement program 
was essential to the kind of middle school programs the 
district wanted for its students. 

Because the rcstnicturing of sch<X)ls was extensive and 
made a lot of demands on all school personnel, it was 
decided to schedule a 30-minutc period for silent reading 
during the first year. Thereafter, it became known as PRIME 
TIME and more attention was given to the guidance com- 
ponents of the program. This first year was considered a 
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luxury lo those rcsfXHisiblc for developing, a plan lor advise- 
mcni and for oullining Uic dircciion in which ihc program 
would move. They wanted time lo plan. 

What W€r€ the First Steps in Getting Started? 

Step 1. In 1982, a four-member adminisiniiivc learn was 
formed lo coordinate a stmly of teacher advij;or programs. U 
consisted of county supervisors and dirccuxs of curriculum, 
staff dcvclq)ment, and guiditncc. They bc{;an by developing 
a plan of preparation far the yea/, including a burlgcl. 

The team reviewed ablated literature on advisement in 
the middle school and sent letters to schcx)ls in the nation 
with existing programs, requesting infonnalion and copies 
of materials. They attended state and national seminars/ 
workshops on middle schools and talked with nationally 
recognized cx{xrt.s. 

Step 2. ITic adminisixaiive fcam, with selectexl teachers 
and counselors, traveled to other middle schtx)ls where they 
observed advisement programs in action. Two highly 
successful middle schcx)! counselors from Gainesville, 
Florida were invited to lead a two-day workshop with **now** 
middle ♦ counselors; time was also used to clarify the 
counsc ^ic in advisemeni. 

Stej/ 3, A consultant in middle school education from 
the University of Florida was invited to speak with each if 
ihc five middle sch(x>I faculties. He outlined the need for 
advisement aiid some of the advantages and outcomes. 

Step 4, An cighi-mcmhcr committee was responsible for 
developing the PRIME TIME HandtyooL In addition to three 
county staff supervisors, e^h of the five middle SL:h{x>Ls had 
a reprcsentaijvc, cither a teacher or counselor, llie school- 
basal stall were paid a stipend for off duty time and pro- 
visions were made for substitutes on sch(x>l days when the 
committee met to work together. 

The first cdilion of »he handbook was developed in a 
*'cix>kbook** format which included hundreds of suggested 
group guidance activities based around some common 
fhor.^es. Advisors could pick activities from ihc handbcx^k U) 
UKe v'lih their group of advisees, The handbcx^k has since 
evolved into a more suuctured approach wiili mc txx)k for 
each grade level (6, 7, and 8). Some activities were 
modif ier!, otliers were eliminated, and some new ones have 
been added. 
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Step 5. In^rvicc and staff development aclivitics related 
to ^vi^mcni were planned fw middle school teachers and 
counselors. In order to provide some initial preparation 
to all f«:uUy, a 10-module (30 minutes each) skill devclop- 
n^t package was presented to 25 (five from each scIkk)!) 
selected middle school staff in a woikshop in June of 1983. 
After experiencing the modules themselves, these staff 
members, working as training teams in their schools, were 
coached in how to deliver the same modules to their respec- 
tive faculti^ at various dmcs over the next few months. The 
preparation modules proved to be effective (Myrick, 
Highland, & Highland, 1986). 

During August of 1983 a two-day workshop, prior to 
teachers' regular pre-school days, was scheduled in nine 
sessions. TWo of the ten skill development modules were 
presented in two sessions. Five sessions of "show and lelT' 
by pairs of succx^ssful middle school advisors were includcil. 
There was one session on parent ccmfcrcncing and another 
session on how to use the handbook. There was also a ques- 
tion and answer period at the end of the workshop. A total 
of 270 staff members were broken into nine groups of 30 
each. Those groups then rotated through the nine sessions. 

Step 6. A tri-fold brochure describing PRIME TIME 
was piepared for jrarents and distributed through tt^ mail to 
the S7(K) hom^ of middle school parents di the beginning of 
the 1983-84 school year and they were encouraged to talk 
with ^ool personnel about their questions or concerns. 
Only one parent called to complain, thinking the program 
was "a waste of time." It was learned quickly that most 
parents liked the idea and were supportive. 

Step 7. PRIME TIME was fully implemented in the fall 
of 1983. Teachers were asked to assess the program and 
make re<X)mmendations fcM- change, A six-member commit- 
tee of district personnel developed a supplement to the 
PRIME TIME Handbook in the summer of 1984 called 
PRIME TIME Makes a Difference! This was a compilarion 
of best practices and answers to common questions and con- 
cerns by teachers. A mini-workshop was held in each school 
to distribute and review its contents. 

^ach year a workshop related to teacher-advisor pro- 
grams is held for all teachers new to the district. Writing 
teams from the schools have met during the summer to 
exa»nine the program and icfcntify or develop new guidance 
activities for the adviwry program. 
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What Were Some of the InliM Problems? 

As ihc disiricl entered the first year of implementation ilic 
enthusiasm fcff PRIME TIME waj high and the initial feed- 
back was positive. Some tethers, of course, were less surc 
and more skeptical. Some teachers had more trouble than 
others in making the best use of their time with ^vis(^s and 
some lacked experience in leading guidance activities. 

The specific concerns expresMtd during tlie first year, 
based on some evaluation sessicHis held in the spring of ^hc 
year, focused on how to use the handbook, where to go for 
suj^rt, how to invdvc parents, when to transfer an advisee 
to anmhcr advisOTy group, how lo maintain control of less 
cooperative advisees, how to get kids to talk more, and why 
glides are not given. 

The district administration was so committed to having 
PRIME TIME tiiat even the most skeptical and resistant of 
teachers were swept into the mainstream of working hard to 
make the program work. Yet, genuine concerns had to be 
addressed beyond Uuge group workshops and general staff 
development procedures. Skill levels differed among 
teachers, which contributed to the varied levels of success of 
the different advisory groups. 



PRIMK TIME 

PRIME TIME is under the direction of the Supervisor of 
Career Education and Guidance Servients at the district level. 
At the school level it is under the dinxtion of the building 
principals, including an alternative middle school. The 
principal generally designates a person on the staff to be 
rcr;ponsib e for coordinating the prc^am. 

How is the Program Scheduled? 

PRIME TIME meets five times per week, usually the first 
30 minutes of the school day. Some schools, be^^usc of 
unusual scheduling problems, have elected to use other time 
periods during the day. 

Developmental guidam e is considered to be a central 
fcKus of the program and is generally scheduled for two of 
the five days, but i; may be scheduled for three days if 
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desired by an advisor or if it appears to be particularly 
timely. The remaining 3 (or 2) days ^ used for silent read- 
ing, journal writing, imfHX)vemcnt of study skills, iniramural 
qxMts, work with peer facilitators, or sf^ial projects. 

How Are Stiadenis md Advi^rs Matched? 

Middle school faculties arc o^gantzcd into teaching teams. 
A typk:^ team consists of four tcach^ who arc responsi- 
ble for about 120-130 students. TWo additional teachers 
(e.g., Exploration, Physical EdiK^alion, Exceptional Student 
Education) aie also assigned to a team for PRIME TIME, 
which creates groups of 20-23 ^visces. 

The matching of advi!»)rs and advisees var^s frcmi team 
to team and school to school. Sometimes students pick 
teachers as advisors and in some cases, teachers pick stu- 
dents. Sometimes students are assigned alphabetically and 
in other instances they might be assigned randomly. The 
matching process is a team decision. 

Is There a Guidance Currioiium? 

The curriculum for PRIME TIME has evolved over a period 
of years. The first hamlbook for advisors was a collection of 
groq) activities drawn from about ten difTi^m mlvisemcnt 
programs in the state and nation. Ba^ cm teacher feedback 
the second and third editions of the handbook have become 
more structured with sequential ^tivities and reflated student 
outcomes or objectives. This handlxK^ is designed around 
seven guidance themes. 

The curriculum is based on assumptions about the 
social, emotional, and psychological development of stu- 
dents in gractes 6-8. Some recognized student needs at this 
stage of growth are: to be trusted and respected; to be safe 
and secure; to be accepted and have friends; to be under- 
stood; to be able to communicate with others; to be sc.f- 
confident and independent; and to be successful PRIME 
TIME expected student outcomes are: 

© To apply knowledge of school rutes, facilities, and 

personnel to everyday functioning. 
• To understand academic requirements and the rcla* 

tionships between academics and future success. 
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• To demonstrate ways of coping/geiting along with 
others. 

o To dcvcl(^ feelings of i^lf-worth. 

• To dciTMmstratc effective interpersonal skills. 

• To demonstmte a knowledge of careers and employ- 
ability infonnation and skills 

• To demonstrate {X)sitive t^.lnking and skills related to 
goal setting. 

To achieve these outcomes there are seven PRIME 
TIME units fcKusing on: Orientation; Study Skills and 
Educational Planning; Getting Along With Others; Positive 
Thinking and Goal Setting; Self-Worth and Peer Pressure; 
Career Exploration and Employabiliiy Skills; and Inter- 
perronai Skills. The units are usually ddivered twice a week 
for 36 weeks, totalling about 72 guidance sessions per year. 
The program is plannoS around a 36-week school year or 
180 days. Each advisor is given tht flexibility of how and 
when to best present the units, including the number of ses- 
sions, Pable 2 shows the recommended sequence of units for 
each of the dirce grade levels, iiKluding the suggested num- 
ber of sessions and school weeks. 
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What Are the Advisors Responsibilities? 

The PRIME TIME Handbook lists five responsibilities for 
advisors. In general, they are: 



1 



group on a personal 



2. 



Know each advisee in his/he- 
basis. 

Know (he parents/guardians of advisees and facili- 
tate ccmmunicalicM) between home and school. 

3. Facilitate cohesivcncss in ihe advisory grcHip. 

4. Plan and use activities to implement the guidance 
goals and objectives of the Advisory Program, 

5. Seek out assistance for advisees whose needs are 
bcycHid the ^visor's ability or time to help. 

Teacher advisors are encouraged to be an advocate for 
their mivisees and to gain their trust through activities which 
develop a feeling of caring. Advisors should be willing to 
share their own feelings and personal experiences when 
appropriate and participate in activities with students. 
Modeling goal listening and respect for individual unique- 
ness is im|X)rtanL Ownership for the program and outcomes 
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Sequence of PRIME TIME Units 
6tSi Grsnde Sequence 



St&sdeni Outcomes 



Sessions 



7th Grade Sequence 



School 
Weeks 



#1 


Orientation 


8 


1^4 


#2 


Study Skills 


11 


S 9 


#3 


GciLing Along With Others 


8 


10 13 


#7 


Positive Thinking/Goal Setting 


10 


14-18 


#4 


Self-Worth - Peer I*ressure 


20 


19-2S 


#6 


Career Exploration 


16 


29-36 


Total 


73 





Student Outcomes 



Sessions 



School 
Weeks 



#i 


Orientation 


4 


1-2 


#2 


Study Skills 


8 


3-6 


#4 


Self-Worth 


21 


7 16 


#7 


Positive Thinking/Goal Setting 


6 


17-19 


#5 


Communication Skills 


12 


20-25 


#3 


Getting Along With OUicrs 


12 


26 31 


#6 


Career Exploration 


12 


32 36 


Total 


75 
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Tabl€2(Comsi2ued) 
Sequence of PRIME TIME llniSs 



8th Grade Sequence 



School 

Student OuJcom^^ Se^iStons Weeks 



#1 


Orientation 


4 




1-2 


#2 


Study Skills (first part) 


6 




3-5 


#3 


Getting Along With Others 


12 


6 


-11 


#7 


Positive ITiinking/Goal Selling 


12 


12- 


-17 


#2 


Educ. Planning Unit (second pan) 


10 


18 


-22 


#5 


Communication Skills 


8 


23- 


-26 


#4 


Self-Worth 


8 


27- 


-30 


#6 


Employabiliiy Skills 


12 


3i- 


36 


Total 


72 







f^ote: The Student Outcome #2 is divided in 8th grade into 
Study Skills and the Educational Planning Unit (getting 
ready for high school). 

Reprinted from PRIME TIME Handbook, Sarasom County 
Schools, Sarasota, Florida. 



must be shared with ihc group members and opportunities 
for decision-making must be allowed. 

More specificaliy, advisors arc responsible for creating a 
cohesive working group. Student movement on campus is at 
a minimum during PRIME TIME, It is not a time to reium 
library books or to run errands. Mondays and Fridays are 
usually reading days but this is not viewed as a study halL 
Advisors also request the services of volunteer helpers, 
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guest speakers, and other rcMurcc personnel when apprc^ri- 
ate* Videotapes related to guidance outcomes may be used. 

Selected peer f^tlitat<^ are scheduled for one advisory 
group, where they receive training and supervision in 
I^ojccts which are crften related to PRIME TIME activities. 
After training and through coordinated efforts, peer f^ili- 
tators work with other students as tutors or special friends 
and assist in group ^vi^yy ^tivities. 

Because PRIME TIME is a home base for students, 
^visors attempt to make a brief parental contact early in the 
school year (e.g., phone call, letter, advisory breakfast) 
forming a link between home and school.. Student progress 
reports and report cards are distributed during PRIME 
TIME. AdvisOTS are included in parent conferences held at 
the school, which are usually held in a regularly scheduled 
30-minutc "duty*" time at the end of the day. If a conference 
is held at another time and the advisor is not available, the 
advisor provider; a written report which might be used with 
the parents. 

S{>ecial Features 

In addition «j ra^ganizcd guidance sessions two or three days 
a week, students learn to know each other better through 
various activities and projects. These provide of^xMiunities 
to study and practice communication and interpersonal 



Journal writing is an activity which often takes place 
during PRIME TIME. The experience provides students an 
opportunity to put their ideas and feelings into words at least 
once a week. They may write in their personal notelKX)ks 
about anything they choose without concern for being 
evaluated, fhey may describe what they did yesterday, what 
they arc doing today, an event, or some feelings that they 
have about something or someorKJ. The journals are stored 
in a safe place by the advisors. After reading a journal, the 
advisor simply initials or stamps it and may write a helpful 
response. 

Sometimes journal topics are selected by the advisor, 
and this gives advisees a chance to say in writing what they 
have trouble saying aloud. It is generally understood that 
students may choose whether or not they want the advisor lo 
read what they have written. For example, students may fold 



...Students learn 
to know each 
other better 
through various 
activities and 
projects. 
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In a PRIME 
TIME advisory 
group, students 
also learn 
through fun and 
thoughtful group 
activities. 



ihe pages of iheir joumaLs or staple certain pages together to 
indicate that the information is private. 

Silent reading is anoiha popular ^tivity for days during 
PRIME TIME when guidance activities are not being 
presented. Students sit quietly in their seats and read 
whatever ihey choose. This program encourages reading for 
enjoyment Every stu(fent is asked to have reading materials 
on the school's designated days for this activity. Ail teams 
have available a supply of high interest paperback books. 
No one talks aloud or 6oc$ unrelated tasks. 

Some students have poor rc<Kling skills or a short atten- 
tion span. Advisors may try to enhance the experience by 
providing motivational reading materials such as news- 
papers, selected magazines, short biographies or stories. 
Media specialists and reading resource teachers can help 
provide suitable materials for students who need help and in 
some cases, materials may be selected l>ecausc of a particu- 
lar student concern or problem. 

In a PRIME TIME advisory group, studcrts also learn 
through fun and thoughtful group activities. Round-robin 
games, for example, create a feeling of unity, openness to 
sharing ideas, and understanding of self and others. CJamcs 
such as Sixcer, kickball, volleyball and Softball have been 
played on some days. Board games based on trivial pursuit 
or vocabulary skills have helped students learn to work and 
play together. 

Some PRIME TIME groups have organized ihcmsclves 
10 help in projects outside the school. One project involved 
visiting nursing homes and making small gifts or cards for 
ihe residents. Another project involved collecting canned 
food for the needy families in the community and still 
another focused on ecology and energy conservation. 
Awareness activities are ix)pular, such as the time when 
students promoted school and community aciiviiics related 
to the annual **Smoke Out*" campaigns. 

Wiihin-school projects arc also developed by students. 
One school focused on growing and caring for plants on the 
campus and taking care of school bulletin boards and assem- 
blies. A team or school-wide talent show has been organized 
by advisory groups and in ^me cases PRIME TIME groups 
within a team have presented a play or role-play situations 
to other teams and otho" grade levels. Students wit^ special 
skills or hobbies are encouraged to sharc their experiences 
during advisory times. 
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Several activities are related co helping students feel 
si>ecial about themselves and the value of recognizing 
ethers. Friend^p awards aie filled CMit by group members 
and given to otf^rs in their adviswy group. Birthdays are 
celet»ated Some groups plan and f^epare a meal together, 
pezii^ an international dinner or luiKh. Advi^)rs strive to 
make sur^ each student is recognized for his ch* her contri- 
butioi^. 

Communication with parmts is an important feature of 
HIIME TIME. A sample of an advisement call is shown in 
Appendix C. Although brief, it is designed to let parents 
know that their children are attending a school where 
teaclK^ can^ and are interested in partial involvement. 

Materials describing PRIME TIME have been shipped 
to many school systems throughout the nation, as well as 
foreign ccmntries. Ct^ies of these materials may be obtained 
through the National Resource Center for Middle Grades 
Education in Tampa, Flcmda. Sarasc^ has al^ lK)sted many 
educators who arc interesicd in seeing how the program 
works. 

of the schools, Sarasota Middle School, has t^cn 
designated in the state of Florida as a ''model middle 5^hool 
for advisement.** It serves designated pilot schools in the 
state which arc in the pnxress of developing and implement- 
ing Jttlviscmert programs. 



...an advisement 
call... is designed 
to let parents 
know thai their 
children are 
attending a school 
where teachers 
care.... 



What Key Factors Have Contributed to the 
Program's Success? 

There may be a number of fetors which make for success 
or failure of a middle school advisement program, but five 
key lactcH^ arc: 

1. Thip principaL The principal must not only support 
the concept but must know the philosophy behind the 
{HOgram. He or she must be able to (kscribe it, di^uss it, 
and give examples of how it works in a brief period of time. 
Teachers, students, parents, and community members will 
ask questions of the principal and they expect some 
answers. The most siKrcessful principals arc sensitive to the 
needs and interests of their faculty, have provided oppor- 
tunities for staff development, work cooperatively with a 
faculty steering committee, and observe advisement groups 
on a regular basis. 
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inser^ce 
programs should 
focus on commu- 
nication skills and 
hading group 
discussions. 



Successful 
schools have 
materials readily 
available and 
advisors feel 
supported in their 
work. 



2. The counselor* School c<xinsclors play a key role in 
advi^^mcni by helping in staff development, supplying sup- 
plementary guidance activities, and working diligently on 
steering commiaecs. They identify and help teachers who 
need assistance. They arc available for follow-up and 
referrals. They lake an active leadership role and have high 
positive visibility. 

3. Staff development. Prior to implcmcniation of an 
advisement program there rfioukl be some carcful prepara- 
tion of teachers as advisors, Inservice programs should 
focus on communication skills and leading group discus- 
sions- Skills should be presented, demonstratcxl, and prac- 
ticed. New staff need to be intnxluccd and m^ aware of 
die conc€?)ts associated with advisement. Exiwicnced staff 
need opportunities for renewing and refreshing their skills 
and perceptions. 

4. Materials* Asking teachers to find and/or to develop 
their own materials and activities for their advisory group 
meetings is tantamount to guaranteeing failure in most 
schools. Successful schools have materials readily available 
and advisors feel sup^^oricd in their wc^k. 

5* Steering committees. A steering committee acccnn- 
plishes several objectives. It provides a sense of ownership 
to the faculty and it provides a means for fmlback which 
can be used for confirmation or change. The committee 
shares ideas, identifies successful components, helps 
evaluate the program, and suggests new directions. 



What Advice Do You Have for Those 
Who Are Starting? 

First, take a close look at the five factors of success and 
make sure that they receive attenuon. Begin with the princi- 
pal, whose role and attitude is perhaps the most important 
clemenL 

Answer the questions posed by teachers and parents as 
best you can at the time and be prc^ ued to answer them 
again in the future, perhaps with more infmnation received 
through experience. Building an outstanding program takes 
time and patience. There must be a concentrated effort by 
adminLsiraiors, counselors, and te^Khers, but the rewards arc 
commensurate. 




Chapter 4 

OUR TIME In Green Bav, 
Wisconsin 

Swe Tbdey 



The Green Bay Area Public School District is a unified 
district of 92 square miles which covers the City of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and all or part of several neighboring 
towns. It is the fourth largest district in the slate, with over 
17,000 students enrolled in 23 elementary schools, four 
middle schools, and four high schools. 

The district h^j a teacher advisor program in all four 
middle schools called OUR TIME. It is considered an inte- 
gral part of each sclKX>rs total px^grjim. TTit development of 
this approach to advisement resulted from tareful study and 
was of the movement to change the district's four junior 
high schools to middle sclxwls. 



Glutting Started 



..M teacher 
advisor pro- 
gram., xalled 
OUR TIME. ..is 
considered an 
integral fmrt of 
each schooVs 
total program. 



In 1981, a Middle School Study Committee, consisting of 
20 school staff and community members, studied the middle 
school concept and recommended it for adoption. This 
recommendation was further sup}K)rted in 1983 when a 
2001 Committee, composed of 24 community members and 
school staff, also confirmed the idea. By 1984, a Transition 
Team was appointed by the superintendent to develop 
specific plans for an advi^ry program. 

The goals of the TYansition Committee were to design a 
prognun which would address the dcvciopmenial needs of 
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all students and to promote equal educational opixiriuaities 
so that e^h ^dent could discover and develop his or her 
unique abilities. The plan was to involve all certified staff in 
order to create the kind of caring environment which v > 
the esijcnce of the middle ^hool concept. 



...the flni year 
wouki require 
many m^ustments 
to a new 
organizational 
structure by 
students and si^ff. 



What Were the First Steps in Getting Started? 

Step I: The first three committees (1981-^1984) lay the 
foundation for including an advisory program in ihe middle 
schools. In 1985 an Implementation Team (eight teachers 
and six administrators) was formed to provide district 
leadership. A Middle School Advisory Program Commiuec 
(two counselors, five leaclu^rs, and three administrators) was 
appdnted as a subcommittee of the Implemeniation Team. 
This COTimittec outlined the philosc^hy, goals, and general 
format of the program. It also described the roles and 
responsibilities of staff in relation to the program. It col- 
lected and reviewed resources, refined objectives and a 
guidance curriculum, and arranged for public relations 
activities. TTie committee also made arrangements for in- 
service training. 

Step 2: Implementation of the advisory program in the 
middle schools was delayed until ihe third yc v of operation 
of the middle K:hooIs. It seemed that the first year would 
require many adjustments to a new organizational structure 
by students and staff During the second year, a detailed 
plan was to be dcvclc^)ed and then implemenlcd in the third 
year, 1988. 

Step 3: During the summer of 1987, four teams of 
tethers and Mministrators, one from each middle school, 
attended a week long middle school workshop at the 
University of Wisconsin—Platieville. This workshop 
focused on four aspects of an advisory program: logistics, 
in-service training, curriculum and resources, and communi- 
cation/publicity. Other school personnel and various staff 
memters attended diffm^nt workshops and seminars during 
the planning phase. 

Step 4: In the winter and spring of 1988 each of the 
schools sent 10 participants, including the building prin- 
cipals, to a two-day Trainer Workshop where ihcy were 
trained by a consultant in facilitative skills and teacher 
advisor strategies. After experimenting with the skills in 
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their schools in ihc inlcrim, ihc participants mci again one 
month later and learned how lo co-lead eight inscrvicc 
nxxlulcs for teachers in their rcopeciive schools* 

The training model was a modification of one used m 
Sarasota, Florida and Huntsvillc, Alabama (Myrick, 
Highland, & Ilighlmid, 1986), Ii fH^ovided an on-site inscr- 
vicc program, (Iclivcrcd by professional colleagues in the 
^hools. 

Step 5: Another subcommittee, working closely with the 
district guidance supervisor, developed three curriculum 
handbooks, one for each grade level (6, 7, and 8). 

Step 6: OUR TIMFi was implemented in the fall of 
1988. 



Wh^ t Were Some of the Initial Problems? 



The biggest pmblcm was teacher resistance. Some teachers 
complained thai they were going to be ^'guidance zi ^n 
sclors'' and that this was not their job. The handb<K,iks 
apjKsared to have too many written activities and there was a 
need for more hands on activities. Some staff continued to 
sec education as cogniiive and felt uncomfortable with the 
idea of being responsible for affective education. 

The ailvisemcnt concept was new to many teachers and 
they were unsure of their roles and skills. Some did not 
understand the philosophy and were conc:cmcd that advisory 
meetings would take away from teaching academics. And, 
there was some concern about prei^ration time needed for 
OUR TIME. There was an obvious need for staff under- 
standing, support and training. 

Parents were informed about the program through the 
newspaper, newsletters, and a mailed copy of a brochure. 
One parent asked to examine the curriculum and rnade some 
comments and recommendations about one of the guidance 
units. Otherwise, there has iKcn no expression of parent 
resistance, only support. 



The biggest 
problem was 
teacher 
resistance. 



There was an 
obvious need for 
stajf under- 
standing, support 
and training. 



OUR TIME 

OUR TIME is ihe name of the teacher advisory program in 
all four middle schools. The program is coordinated at the 
district level by the Supervisor of Guidance/Career 
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Education, Ai ihe school or building level, principals arc the 
coordinators. In .wmc cases ihcy have asked a school ccnin- 
selc^ without an assignc/) advisory group to be responsible 
for coordination or to assist in some of the rcj^nsibilitics. 
In one building, the assistant principal is the designated 
c(K>rdinator Stceriiig Committee members frtmi e^h school 
continue to ^a^c as liaisons and help in some of the coor- 
dinating duties. 

Each middle school Imilding has one principal and one 
assistant pritx:ipal. One of the two administrators is assigned 
an advisory group. They may rotate by semesters or by the 
year. One is always available during OUR TIME for admin- 
istrative business. As the instructional leaders in their 
buildings, these two administrators also provide ongoing 
Ic^crship and support for the program. 

Two of the three counj^lors in each middle school are 
assigned advisory groups. The third counselor is available to 
work with individual students needing assistance in crisis 
situations. This counselor also provides leadership and 
support for advisors and suggests helpful resources and 
techniques. All counseI{M^ periodically work with teachers 
regarding OUR TIME planning during weekly team 
meetings. 

How Is the Program Scheduled? 

The scheduling of OUR TIME during the schcx)! day proved 
to be a difficult issue. Although OUR TIME was recognized 
as an integral pan of middle schools, it was necessary to 
negotiate its inclusion in the school schedule between the 
district administration and the teacher's bargaining unit, the 
Green Bay Education Association. It was finally agreed that 
^he advisement groups would meet twice a week, Mondays 
a;. 1 Thursdays, at the beginning of the school day. Each 
sessio;* would be 24 minutes, from 7:30 am to 7:54 am. The 
time was obtained by reducing the six regularly scheduled 
periods during the day by fcMir minutes each. 

After one year of experience with the prograii, it was 
decided to continiK: with the same time pcricxl twice a week 
but to meet on Wednesdays ami Thursdays. These days are 
used for guidance activities. There is some discussion about 
the vaJuc and the logistics of expanding the prograJii to five 
days a week, which would provide opportunities for such 
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activities as susuiined silent reading and individual con- 
fc^ncc lime. 



How Are Students and Advisors Matched? 



All teachers in a middle school, except ttosc who have split 
duty also in a high school, are assigned an advisory group. 
Otl^r ^visors iiKlude n^lated arts teachers, two ccHinselors, 
a librarian, and an administrator The average number of 
students per group is about 15. 

The middle schools are organized in "house" plans that 
consist of about 75 to 100 students and three to four 
teachers. This "family"' is the base unit ot bloc for meeting 
a:^mic needs (e.g., reading, math, social studies, science, 
and language;. Using a computer, students within a house 
and by grade level are randomly assigwd to advisors. Atten- 
tion is given to balancing the groups in terms of gender and 
benavior problems. Ttie ^visory groups remain together for 
(»ic year. 

One school adminisU*ator is always available to handle 
administrative duties. One of the three counselors in each 
school is not assigned a group and is available to deal with 
crisis situations, parents, and special assignments. This 
counselor also serves as a resource to advisors and assists 
with individual students. 



Attention given 
to balancing the 
gwups in terms of 
gender and 
behavior 
problems. 



Is There a C^uidance Curriculum? 

A curriculum guide was developed for each grade level 
(6-8) by a district committee of ten teachers and counselors 
As one committee member said, **We borrowed apprecia- 
tively from many other generous school districts." 

The goals of OUR TIME were outlined in a three fold 
brochure which was distributed to parents and the com- 
munity. The goals are: 

« To enipliasize tlie wurili of tlic individual. 

• To foster a school environment which develops a 
positive student-educator relationship, 

• To recognize that each student possesses personal 
interests and needs. 

« To direct each student accorrling to his or her 
potential. 
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Advisors are 
charged with 
creating an 
atmosphere of 
'^belonging'' for 
their advisory 
groups, a place 
where students 
can fee I 
accepted.... 



© To help each :audcnl licvclop a sense of self- 
dirccuon. 

^ To help students solve school adjustment problems. 
^ To help e^h student explore career goals. 
« To provide an experience in group dynamics. 

These goals pre further incorporated into curriculum 
topics such as orientation, study dcills, friendships, stress 
management, peer pressunc, conflict resolution and problciu 
solving, leisure time, leadcrrhip, careers, and communica- 
tion skills. 

OUR TIME activities arc put in three-ring binder note- 
books and identified by grade level Each activity is outlined 
in terms of objectives or related skills, maleriids needed, 
kind of groupings, and general procedures. An attempt was 
made to have at least eight to ten activities for each topic. 

What Ar^ an Advisor's Responsibilities? 

The primary responsibility of an advisor is to become well- 
acquainted with each advisee and to develop a positive 
working relationship. The relationship should !x; perceived 
by the advisee as warm and caring in nature. 

Advisors are charged with creating an atmosphere of 
"belonging"' for their advisory groups, a place where stu- 
dents can feel accepted and where they can obtain help. 
Advisors also help their advisees learn more about them- 
selves and others through guidance related activities (the 
curriculum). 

Some stu(fcnLs have more problems than others. When an 
advisee has needs which go beyond what a teacher-advisor 
can meet, advisors refer the case to schoo! counselors. 

How Old Teachers Respotid to the Program? 

Initially, teachers were concerned about the value of advi- 
sory groups and their roles in them. Throughout the first 
year, teachers' questions and concerns provided helpful 
feedback about the program and gave direction for modifi- 
cations. As a result of teacher input, several helpful strate- 
gies were implemented, such as increased sharing among 
advisors through a newsletter, curriculum revisions, and 
special grcHjps for students with problems. Time and experi- 
ence have helped reduce concerns and worries. 
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As both students and teachers have become more 
familiar with the program, it has received more support. 
However, additional insorvicc training is still necessary. Hie 
curriculum is being reviewed and revi^. There is a need g^^^^^^^^^ 
for staff to share their succes^s and to explore their con- 
cerns. Some teachers have agreed to he videotaped and Some teachers 
these tapes will be used {(^ staff development, have agreed to be 

videotaped and 
these tapes will be 
Special FeEtures used for staff 

development 

One of ihc most important a^xxLs of tlKJ program is ihat it 
has involved so many st^ memlxrrs. The training program 
in which a core of staff were jTCparcd to be trainers of tlieir 
colteagues jroved to be a positive cxpcrieiKc for both train- 
ers and their teacher colleagues. 

OUR TIME buttons with a unique logo w(^e worn by 
staff to help announce the piogram* The name emphasized 
the goals of teacher advisement and provided a personal 
identity for the program. 

An OUR TIME Tip Sheet is used in the district to com- 
municate ideas among schools. It is a newsletter written by 
middle school advisors for middle school advisors. In one 
issue a goal-setting unit was descrit^ by an advisor in 
which students listed their goals at the l^ginning of the 
school year, sealed one copy in an envelope, and then 
opened that envelope at the end of the school year. Suc- 
cesses and failures were discussed in the advisory group. 

Bulletin boards showing photos and sharing information 
about students is a popular activity in advisory groups. 
Collages that illustrate interests, hobbies, and future plans 
are also made. 

Friendship bracelets were made in some groups and 
advisees studied careers through some board game ^tivi- 
tics, such as Win, Lose or Draw and the Squeal of Fortune, 
In one instance a sixth grade OUR TIMR group was "kid- 
napped** by a seventh grade OUR TIME group. Then, the 
sixth graders were taken from their room to the seventh 
grade room where a problem solving mystery had been 
planned. Group interaction was observed and discussed. 
Doughnuts and juice were provided as an exU^a bonus for 
the day. 
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'"OUR TIME is 
good for getting to 
know whotis 
gi^g on, to study 
our Uvi 5 and to 
fret our minds 
from stress/^ 



During the winter holiday season many of the OUR 
TIME grouf» incorporated the idea of "Secret Santas."* The 
focus was not on buying gifts; rather, it was on sharing 
positive thoughts and doing good (feeds for a fellow gnnip 
member. In a spcx:ial caK, tte mrthcr of one student dic^ 
Group members responded by cueatir.g a sympathy card and 
writing a note to their friend, The ;idviscwr seiz^ upon the 
moment to help students expense and learn morc about 
t^ing smsitive, caring, and su{qx»rtive« 

A building principal decide to have an advisory group. 
He was quoted in the local newspaper as saying, *Tm 
enjoying getting to know these kids on such a personal 
level.... and Uiey arc getting to know that the principal is a 
person, too/' 

One student said, *'OUR TIME is good for getting to 
know what is going on, to study our lives, and to free our 
minds from stress.** Another commented, "You talk about 
your feelings and nobody can intermpt you. It is a program 
that helps you understand daily problems and deal with 
ihem.** Still another student excluded, *X)UR TIME is sort 
of like a talk ^ow fc^ teens, which deals with subjects that I 
think iccns are interested in/' 



Looking Back and to the Future 

Throughout the year, building principals and Steering 
Committee members at e^h school gather data frcMn staff 
infomially. A fcnmal asscs^ent was cc»npleted about mid* 
point and again at the end of the first year of implementa- 
tion. Data were limited but showed general acceptance and 
suR^ort fcff the program. Advisors sou^t both infcmnal and 
formal input from students at the completion of the different 
guid^cc units. 

Teachers need more inscrvic^. There arc still sources of 
resistance which must be addressed, l^*o1k>w-up staff devel- 
opment sessions, some with specific example of advisors at 
wcffk, will help. 

The curriculum will continue to be modified and efTcMis 
will be made to identify more resource materials. 
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What Advice Do You Have for Those 
Who Are Starting? 

Set aside time to plan the program before it starts. Two 
years of planning time is not unrealistic, as there are many 
issues which need to be addie^xl and it takes time to build 
a brmd base of support. 

A quality |Mt)gram lequiies adequate resources. There- 
fore, talce account of the number of personnel who arc 
available to be advisors, the materials that will be needed, 
and the cost to get the pn>gram started* 

Select a good external cOTsultant to provide staff train- 
ing. Then, make provisions for local staff to follow-up with 
training and suppon. The consultant should be an eflfcctive 
facilitator as well as an expert on the topic, one who can 
help sell the idea to doubdng t<^chcrs. 

A carefully designed curriculum should be prepared by a 
committee representing the schools. This helps make the 
curriculum relevant to the community and stimulates a sense 
of ownCTdiip by the staff. 

Steering committees are valuable in the planning and 
implementation of a program. They take the pressure off 
top-level administrators and provide a broader perspective 
from staff who aie directly involved in the implementation 
of the program. 



A quality program 
requires adequate 
resources. 
...take account of 
the number of 
personnel... 
available...^ the 
materials that will 
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TA Groups in LaPorf Indiana 

Charles Bbir 



Introduction 

The LaPortc School Corporation serves the city of LaPortc, 
Indiana, population 24,000, as wcH as several smaller com- 
munities and rural areas encompassing 170 square miles in 
northwestern Indiana Tte school c(MiK)ration is commuted 
to cfcvelqMncntal guidance and counseling programs in all 
its schools. The teacher advisement program, called TA, was 
first introduced in the district's two middle schools (grades 
6-8) in 1984, Each of the two middle schools has a student 
populatiOT of about 775, with |»t)fessional faculty of 45, and 
this has held rather constant for the past decade. This kind 
of stability in the small rural area has made it possible to 
experiment with innovative educational programs. 

Getting Started 

Three factors led to the implementation of TAP. First, 
schools were facing a cfcciining enrollment and there was a 
need to better utilize sp^e. The decision to convert junior 
high schools to middle schools was based on economics as 
much as educational advantages. It was decided that if 
change was imminent then the schools should become 
exemplary and exemplify the true spirit of middle-level 
education and philosophy. Thus began a three-year study of 
middle school practices throughout \bc nation. 

SccoiiJ, dissatisfaction was growing with guidance 
programs in the junior high schools. Th^ work of counselors 
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was being qiK^lioned; counsciors no significant imp^c 
on students because their time was too often consumed by 
quasi-administrative tasks. Not enough students were able to 
receive guidance and counj^ling services through the coun- 
seling staff alone. 

Finally, new guidance and counseling programs were 
being developed and expancted at all levels in other places in 
the nation. In f^i, elementary school coun^^lors had been 
employed in LaPorie and their work with children demon- 
strated the value of students receiving activities which 
focused on their personal and social growth. Elsewhere, 
middle school counselors in exemplary schools compU- 
ment<xl the work of tethers as adviwrs and, consequently, 
were able to work with more high-ri^ students. The devel- 
opmental guidance model could positively atTect student 
learning when it was implemented correctly. 

What Were Ihe First Steps to Getting Started? 

Moving junior high schools to middle schools involved 
many oi^aniMtional changes. New terms were introduced: 
assigning students to ''houses" within the schools; tenm 
planning; block scheduling; exploratory classes; develop- 
mental guidance; and advisor/advisee programs. The 
changes also influence hiiing and staff development 
praciiccs. 

Step 1: A steering committee to study middle schwls, 
including guidance programs, was established in 1980, 

Step 2: Visitations to other schools began in 1981 and 
were completed in 1982, Teachers in the two schools were 
divided into nine groups and these gixKips were responsibte 
for studying various aspects of the schools they visited. 
Team reports were then submiued and studied. Twenty-two 
schools in five states were targeted for visits. 

Step 3: The steering committee compiled all the data 
from the visitations and reviewed the professional literature, 
Rarommendations were made to incorporate parts of p^(^ 
grams from several schools and these were merged into 
a final plan. The most mfiucntial schools reflected in 
the plan were Spring Hill and Lincoln Middle Schools 
in Gainesville, Florida; Webster Transitional School in 
Ccdarburg, Wisconsin; and the West Ottawa Middle School 
in Holland, Michigan, 
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Step 4: Inscrvice and staff development training took 
place during the 1983-84 school year. 

Step 5: Public meetings were held periodically during 
tlx entire prrcess over the f<xir years. Teachcr-parcnt con- 
ferences inclu<ted information iqxscific to TAP and a jwinlcd 
brochure was distributed to parents. 

Step 6: The restructured middle schools, with advisor/ 
advisee jMDgrams, o|Xjned in September of 1984. The tran- 
sition was very smooth and {wental complaints were non- 
existent during the year. Parental support still remains high. 

What Were Some of the Initial Problems? 

The new role of school counselors, which included class- 
room guidance and anall group counseling, was a departure 
for both counselor and teachers. Teachers complained tliat 
they were doing the counselor's job as advisors in the 
advi^r/advisce program. They said they were not trained to 
be counselors. 

Tbc resources and activity guidelines for teacher/advi- 
sors were limited at first. Many advisors were unsure of 
what to do and felt uncomfortable Ic^ng open discussions 
about topics which they felt unfW'cpared to **tcach.*' This 
mind-set related to traditional teaching methods hampered 
some teachers in making a quick adjustment. 

Change usually arouses anxiety, regardless of what the 
change may be. This anxiety can feed upon itself and grow 
if not checked; unchecked, teacher anxiety can sabotage a 
program. 



Advijsory Group Meetinj^i 

The assistant suj^rinlcndent for curriculum and insu'uction 
is responsible for elcmeniary and middle school guidance 
programs at the district level. One counselor in c^h school 
is informally named as the contact person for the teacher 
^ visor program (TA) There is no formal title or extra pay 
for this position. 

How Is the Program Scheduled? 

Both middle schools have TA twice a week. One has 30- 
minute sc^ions for all gimle levels (6-8), The (HJicr school 
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has 30 minutes for grade 6 but has 40 minutes for grades 7 
and 8. On the rcniaining days the students have minicourscs. 
All tes^hers arc involved in TA and in minicourses. 

The TA groups meet during the last period of the school 
day. Originally, they were held during the first period, but 
many teachers found they were spending too much time 
listening to students* problems from the evening or night 
before. Obviously, these problems were important but they 
kept TA from becoming a developmental program. This 
move from morning to aftemcwn seemed to m^c TA more 
wcx-kablc and also fit with the schedule of minicourses. 

How Are Students and Advisors Matched? 

There are about 45 lechers in each school and all of ihcm 
arc assigned TA grcHips- Thus, the average size of a group 
ranges from 16 to 20 students. Counselors are not assigned 
groups, as they are expected to work with teachers and 
special groups of students during TA time. 

In some years, the principals and counselors assigned 
groups to teachers. Currently, in both middle schools 
advisees arc randomly matched with advisors. An effort is 
made to make sure the groups are balanced by separating all 
students into one of four stud^t pools, based on boys/girls 
and academic "^hievemcnt. Students are then evenly 
assigned to advisors from ihesc four groups. 

Groups are selected and matched to an advisor each 
school year. There is no carry-over of advisees to an advisor 
from year to year. This gives suidents an opportunity to 
build and expand new rclationshij^. If a serious mismatch 
between advisor and advisee or within a group of students 
occurs, moving studcnis to other groups might be done al 
the end of the semester; this rarely happens. 

Is There a Guidance Curricuium? 

In the beginning /achers were responsible for developing 
their own curricula. Hie guidance counselors and district 
staff compiled numerous group cavities for teachers to use. 
In addition, they collected several curriculum guides from 
other ^hools and stwcd these in a central, accessible loca- 
iim for teachers. Sin<:e then, some commercially developKrd 
materials have been adopted for use. 
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The guidance curriculum for grade 6 itx the first six 
w«ks is called **H<mzon'' and it was developed by tcacho^ 
and counselcH^s in t)K? local middle $c}kx)1s to be used in con- 
junction with an orientation mini<ourse called "Launch." 
For the ix^maimter of the ^:hool year» topics vary from group 
to group according to the needs or interests of students. 
Tethers can draw upon a rc^urce file of activities based 
on many tidies. Focus on a particular topic may range in 
length of time from one week to six or nine weeks. The 
majority of topics deal with affective education. Other 
tc^ics focus on such subjects as problem-solving, decision- 
making, keeping frknds, and study skills. 

Grade 7 uses the outline of the Uons-Quest Skills for 
Adolescence Program, adapting it to TA time periods and 
supplementing it with relevant topics selected by advisors. 

The seven units, each with a distincf. theme, arc: 



Entering ihe Teen Years: TTie Challenge Ahead 
Building Self-confidence Through Belter Com- 
munication 

Learning About &nouons; I>?vcloping Competence 
in Self-assessment and Self-discipline 
Friends: Imj^ving Peer Relationships 
Strengthening Family Relationships 
EJeveloping Critical-thinking Skills for Decision 
Making 

• Setting Goals for Healthy Living 

Each unit contains a wide variety of classroom activities 
which include discussion, asignmenls, guided practice in 
skills, and learning by offering service to others. All 
teachers and group leiNJcrs who offer tlK Quest Program arc 
required to participate in a thrc^-day training workshop 
spon^rcd by (^st International and the program materials 
are not available without this training. 

The general curriculum guitk for grade 8 is tniilt around 
the Degrassi Junior High Discussion and Activity Guide 
Program, developed by WGBH Educational Foundation in 
Boston, Massachussetts as part of public broaocasting 
systems in the United States and Canada. 

This program features episodes, taking place in an 
unnamed North American city, with a diversity of nation- 
alities represented by students of I>egrassi Junior High. 
The episodes portray real-life situations facing young 
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adolescents and focus on such issues as peer pressure, 
alcohol and dm^^ alnise, child abuse, sexuality, body image, 
cultural values, social responsibility, and relationships. 
Althcu^ e^h cme stands on its own, there is a stc^line 
which threads its way through the series and finds some 
resolution in the final episodes. Cross themes also run 
through the ^es. 

The use of the Qisest and Degrassi programs relieved 
advisors in the 7th and 8th grades from searching for 
materials. Even though these progmms offer a structured 
approi^h to guidance, choice and flexibility still remains 
with each TA grcHip in terms of topics ^d activities. 

Other activities are drawn from such books and 
resources as Caring and Sharing (Myrick A Emey, 1978); 
Teacher as Facilitator (^ittmcr & Myrick, 1980) and peer 
facilitate matirials which woe given to all teachers. Books 
of select(xi ^tivitics arc also available from school districts 
which Wi re visited. 

What Are the Advisor's Responsibilities? 

The advisors are responsible for knowing their 16-20 
advisees and working with them in their adjustment to 
school and pcrscmal, social, ^rd academic growth. Advisory 
group meetings take place two times a week, which gives 
advisors an opportunity to have regular contact with 
students. 

Advisors help ictentify students who need sixxial atten- 
tion and they are referred to counselors for more indepth 
guidance and counseling. Counselors, in turn, ask advisors 
to recommend students fw small group counseling. 

Advi^rs also act as student advocates and liaisons to 
their students' academic teams. Appropriate information is 
relayed by advisors to team mmiters with the intent ihat a 
student*s attitude, work habits, or learning situation may \k 
improved. 

How Did Teachers Respond to the Program? 

Initially, perhaps only 15 percert of the teachers cither 
strongly supported or generally supplied the TA program. 
At least 5 percent were strongly exposed. Thus, about 80 
percent were undecided but willing to go alOTg, or did not 
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generally sui^Tort the idea. However, support is currcrlly 
nmning as high as 70 percent, with about 30 percent still 
undecided ch* resistant 

The teachers who (to not support the irogram aiguc that 
it takes time which ccHdd be devoted \o s»:^cmics and they 
feel uncomfmtaUe with the advi^*$ role, especially lead- 
ing group guidance ses^mis. At first, many teachers resisted 
by saying tlK^y were m>t counseled m^* did they intend to do 
what counselcMs sh(mk! be (toing. However, over the years 
this complaint has diss^pcaied, e^)ecially as ccHinsclcM' and 
advisor roles worn clarifled and as counselcM^ became moit; 
active in small group counseling with targeted students. 
Thcrc is now a better understanding of how their roles 
complement one amnlu^. A few tc^turrs have never bought 
into the {HOgram. Althoi^h their number is ^all> they aic 
often vocal. As support fxtm the mainstream of tethers has 
grown, peer pressure has kept the resistant teachers from 
organizing an effective effort against t*^^ program. Even 
though they basically c^^se it, they al^ go along with the 
I»ogram and seme do a voy effective job. Because teachers 
were not given a choice of whetter not they wanted to 
participate, some were swe{H ^> in the enthusiastic rcsponsc 
by their colleagues and students. Middle ^hool principals 
helped by taking a strong stand in support of TA. 

Looking Back and to the Futore 
How Do You Evaluate TA? 

Some attempts have been m^ to informally evaluate the 
activities and guidance units in TA. Surveys showed that 
most students and teachers are suj^rtive of the fwogram 
aiKl that it is bcccHning an integral pm of the school. ITic 
district contracted for miffc formal evaluative prcxiedures 
with an external evaluate^' frtm Ball State University. 

The middle sctool guidaiKC and counseling program as 
a whole has been extensively studied and evaluated. The 
results of these studies have validated the developmental 
models including the value of emphasizing large and small 
group guidance. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of the TA program is its 
inclusiveness. The program can adapted to meet the 
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needs of individuals and groups. The idea that a student is 
just a number or a nonentity going through school is anti- 
ihctical 10 the program. Students need advocates, people 
wIk) care and who arc interested in ihcir progress. The advi- 
sory program is the only logicjd way in which individuals 
can receive special attention in schools with hundreds of 
students. Giving this attention is a major goal of TA in 
LaPwie. 



♦-•OS teachers saw 
counselors in a 
different light 
there was an 
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accepdng the 
change. 



What Key Factors Have Contritrnted to the 
Program's Success? 

It helped to draw up(Ki the commitment and knowledge of 
principals and assistant principals who had elementary 
school experience. They scascd the value of a devcloprnen- 
lal guidance program and were eagcx to implement the idea. 
These administrators participated willingly in inservicc 
meetings, where they learned more about TA and the 
advisor ;^Ls needed to make it work. 

School counselors also played an important role. They 
had participated in several Lnservice workshops prior to the 
restructuring of the middle chools. They became more 
skilled and their i^irspcciive about the work of the ccninsckM^ 
was broa(fcned. They saw themselves doing more group 
work. The retrained and renewed counselors provided 
administrators an additional set of helpers who could assist 
in the transition. Some teachers were impressed with the 
new attitudes and strategies used by the counselors. The 
transformati(Mi helped tethers to sec that change, although 
difficult, could be accomplished and that it was both profes- 
sionally and personally rewarding. Change was not any 
easier for counselors than teachers, but as teachers saw 
counselors in a different light diere was an increased readi- 
ness for accepting the change. 

In the teginnmg, counselors met with parents of irK:om- 
ing 5ih and 6ih graders from elementary schools. Parents 
were fearful thai their children were going to school with 
**big kids'" and that they would be losi in the shuffle of 
things. After hearing about the middle school and TA, 
parents were encouraging and supjwrtivc. Not one negative 
call was received from any parent. 

Counselors consulted with tc'chcxs about TA and helped 
put together sets of activities, books, and guidance units. 
They placed appropriate resource materials in a room near 
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ihcir offices and talked with teachers about ihcir concerns 
and inicrcsLs. Perhaps the single most important coniribulion 
to the guidance curriculum was the addition of more struc- 
ture tfuough Quest and Degrassi activities. 

If students like the school and TA, then parents' appre- 
bensions, if any, are going lo disappear this is also true for 
teachers. Administrators, counselors and teachers were 
prepared to get off to a good st^rt with students and they 
dkl. Subsequent modifications and revisions came as a result 
from everyone in the school being involved in the program. 

Om: may hope that the rationale and philosophy of the 
program, coupled with the potential outcomes, would be 
enough to sell the program to teachers. But, typical of most 
schools in the nation, initial tcachci resistance and skepti- 
cism ran high. Some people sunply approach change more 
enthusiastically and p<>siiively than others. Some reluctant 
individuals may find it difficult to say anything pc^itive. 

A turning point for some tcac^K^rs came when building 
principals took a strong stand and said that all teachers 
would be advisors. Moreover, principals announced that TA 
was going to be an outstanding {xogram and there would be 
no alibis, no excuses, no complaining. Rather than ccmtinuc 
to l'"li.»i to skeptics or nonsupportcrs, the principals dis- 
missed their complaints and said, in essence, **Ju>t do it." 
Without any recourse, some of the most resistant teachers 
turned to the task of making TA work and many of them 
later became the slaunchest suppliers of the program after 
they began patiicipating, Fot whatever reason, some people 
siniply need to know that there is no choice and that they -arc 
expected to respond lo the challenge. And, they do. 

What Advice Dp You Have for Those 
Who Are Starting? 

Considerable planning went into the rcsu-ucturing of the 
schools and the implementation of TA. Careful planning afid 
involvement of as many administrators, teachers, and 
parents as possible can set the tcKic for change. 

However, change is a lot like the vaudevillian who takes 
sticks and spin^; plates on them. If they wobble, then ihcy 
must be spun again. You have to respin some parts in a 
changing school or program. Some parts wobble more tlian 
others, especially when there are no worts of praise. 
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It lakes lime for people to orient themselves to new 
approaches. They might try out small segments with 
students at first and then make revisions. With expoicnce 
and success, they try to do more and take more risks. 

While group guictonce is the b«:kbonc of TA, counseling 
is still a central jmn of meeting middte school student needs. 
School counselors must be trained and they must establish 
their own identity and program, with a sptxial emphasis on 
small group coun^ling. Teachers want to know that coun- 
selors are pulling their fair share of the guidance and 
couaseling load. 

All activities in TA need to be evaluated, even if it is 
only a three-question "yes/no" format. Make sure that 
students understand the value of evikiating a guidaiKC unit 
and how io complete evaluation fcsms. Pre-post data is nm 
always easy to assess b«ausc some students rate themselves 
loo high on desired bchaviwr, in the beginning, before they 
arc familiar with the cona'pts on the evaluation instrument. 
For example, students might rate themselves as good 
listeners on a pre-tcst, only to learn through TA group 
aciivities that their listening skills were more limited than 
they r^ ilizcd. Outside school evaiuators are helpful and they 
can pnovidc objectivity. 

One problem LaPorte is encountering is both teacher 
and administrator lumover. If turnover is rapid, then history, 
continuity, and perspective can be lost. New teachers and 
adminLslrators need to stiriy and review the program as part 
of their prc-scrvicc orientation. 

Finally, on-going staff development renews enthusiasm 
and support, especially when it comes from outside re- 
sources. 

Visitations to model schools or exemplary prograniS, 
sharing ideas with othci-s, practicing new dcills, and trying 
out nc'^' strategics for helping students aic productive ways 
to encourage a fiK:uhy to maintain a successful pit>gram. 
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The Middle School Advisory 
Program in the Collegiate Schools 
Richmond^ Virginia 

Sally Chamt^rs 



Teacher advisor programs have proven successful in private 
as wcH as public schools. The Collegiate Schools (grades 
K-12) in Richmond, Virginia is the second largest indepen- 
dent uay school on the east coast of the United Stales with 
an enrotlment of aboiU 1300 students. Although a home- 
room system in the former girls school and an advisor 
system in the former boys school have been in place for 
several years, a more structured approach, the Advisory 
Program, was incorporated into ihc daily schedule 



As pan of a restructuring plan for the total school, imple- 
mented in 1986, it was decided to continue with a coed 
Lower School (K-4) and to create a coordinate Middle 
School (5-8) and a coed Upper Schwl (9-12). This meant 
that girls and boys at the middle school level would be 
housed in the same tniilding but academic subjects would be 
grouped by single sex classes. Many exploratory classes, 
however, would beoMne coeducational. 

A Middle School Guidance Task Force, composed of 
eight faculty members teaching in the middle grades and tlic 
school counselor, was a part of the restructuring process. 
The Task Force examined the total guidance program, 
including student advisement. A study of the existing 
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The faculty 
agreed to involve 
9mr€ teachers in 
an advisory role, 
creating a 
student-faculty 
ratio of 1-^15. 

What Were the Farst Steps in Getting Started? 

Step 1: The task foiicc studied the guidance needs and issues 
in the school and presented a rationale for the Advisory 
Program based on (1) the value of n^cognizing preadoles- 
cent devrtopmenial stages; (2) the n<^ for an appropriate 
transiiional program to bridge the lower and upper schools; 
and. (3) the importance of developing positive sclf-conccpls 
and a sense of compassion for others. 

Step 2: Parents were informed about the program 
through a parent newsletter and then in parent-led discus- 
sion groups. TIk; pmgmm was discussed in detail at grade- 
level curriculum meeungs, which were attended by faculty 
and parents. Finally, as pan of preparation, the program was 
described by advisors at F^trons' Night, an annual "back-lo- 
schoor meeting. 

Step 3: Recognizing that the middle school faculty 
would be dealing with many new roles in a restructured 
school, the administration decided that the Advisory 
Program would be implemented over two years. During the 
first year, the program was put into the schedule and stu- 
dents were divided into single-sex groupings of approxi- 
mately 15-20 stuctenLs. Groups met for about 30 minutes 
daily and followed this schedule: 

Monday: Advisory Group Meetings 
Tuesday: Assembly or Chapel Piogranis 
Wednesday: Club Meetings 

Thursday: Class Meetings/Advisory Group Meetings 
Friday: Schoolwidc silent reading 

This structure allowed teachers and advisees to get to know 
each other better by meeting and working together infor- 
mally. Communication with parents and other faculty 



advisory systems showed some teachers to be overloaded in 
coordinating progress rcpons and rcpwi cards for about 50 
students. Adviwrs focused primarily on academic progress 
of individual stude^its. The faculty agreed to involve more 
teachers in an advisory role, creating a student-faculty ratio 
of 1-15. This allowed more faculty to share the responsi- 
bility for routine academic and clerical tasks and also 
created more opportunities to promote closer faculty/student 
relationships. 
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members was a jnimary goal of advii^rs. They coordinated 
parent conferciKes and txx^e more famUiar with student 
records and reports. Advisors were not expected to lead 
"affective education activities'* in the first year. 

Step 4: A two-day training workshop was arranged for 
adviscH^ as part of the ine«:hool fall planning period. This 
workshop focused on helping advisors to create more 
positive working relationships with students and to lead 
guklance activities with their ^visees. Thus, in the second 
year advisees were expected to expand their rcsponsibilitievS, 
including the implementation of guidance curriculum 
through structured group activities. The experiential 
wi^icshop helj>ed set the tone for the program, and pani- 
cq)ants came to know each other better b£x:ause of shared 
experiemres. 

Step 5: The guidance curriculum for the Advisory 
Program was first designed by the «*hool counselor, who 
drew upon r&sources from other schools and books of struc- 
tured activities. This first set of activities, based around 
common themes, provided teachers a resource book and 
gave some oiiganizaUon to the program. 

Step 6: Students were prepared for the Advisory 
Program by the advisors themselves. Goals were staled and 
clarified. The prc^ram was then implemented. 



V^at Were Some of the Initial Problems? 



The school was being rcstructurwl, which meant the faculty 
was under extra stress even though the restructuring was 
generally approved and everyone was hopeful about tJic 
changes. There was some initial skepticism about the role of 
advisors and how much extra preparation was needed to 
prepare for advisory group meetings. Some faculty were 
aneasy about leading guidance di^ussions and did not like 
tbc idea of following ^ curriculum guide. Some lacked self- 
confidence and were unsure of their role as an advisor. 



The Advisory Program 

Tte Advisory Program is coordinated by the school coun- 
selor, who was also given the responsibility for developing 
the initial guidance curriculum. The counselor helped 
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arrange for staff dcvelc^mcnt woricshops, consulted with 
adminisuBlOTS and testers regarding the {HO^am, and met 
with parents who had (miciiiar concerns or intCTCSls. The 
counsels, as OKHdinatc^-, helps tcadiers identify apiHt)imate 
group activities for Mondays and TTiursdays and assists 
advisors in noting advise* special needs and interests. 
Two Lml AdvisOTS* one for boys and chic for girls, at each 
grade level work with the counselor in coordinating the 
curriculum. The other days— assemblies/chapels, clubs, 
silent reading — ^ coordinated by the adminlstraticMi. 



How Is the Program Schedt&Sed? 

There arc eight periods in a school day which runs from 
8:10 a.m. until 3:20 p.m.. with a 26-minute lunch period. 
The Adviswy Program is scheduled fo^ 33 minutes each day 
from 9:44 to 10:17 a.m. Advisors t^lieve that this mid- 
morning break iS timely in a challenging academic day. 

Group guidance activities are scheduled for Mondays 
and Thursdays, On some occasions, class m^ngs arc held 
on Ttiursdays. This is a time when the boys and the girls at a 
grade level meet separately for class projects led by class 
officers. Assemblies or chapel programs take place on 
Tuesdays. On Wednesdays students choose from a range of 
dub meetings (e.g., amiputer, drama, chonis, literary maga- 
zine) or remain in their Adviswy Group for informal advise- 
ment or socializing. Elected student representatives from 
each advisory group attend student government meetings. 
This time is used by some students to see cHher tethers for 
tutorial help. 

On Fridays evo^one in the school, including advisors 
and administrator^, read silently during this period. Students 
arc encouraged to read a bode or marine for enjoyment 
rather than one assigned by a teacho*. 



Hov*^ Are Students and Advisors Matched? 

At the end of the academic year the advisors make recom- 
mendations to tlw administradon for next yearns grcnipings. 
Attempts are made to create heterogeneous single -sex 
groups of academic ability, personality traits, and special 
interests. Consideration is also given to compatibility of 
students and equal responsibilities among advisors. The 
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Mi(kUe School typically has three advisory groups of boys 
and three of girls at ts£h gr^ level. 

It^ midkUe schod a pod d 29 i»)traiial advises^, 
which ikies mtf include stuped or part-tiine faculty, ^cre- 
taries a administrates; 23 te^l^rs fuiK:tion as advisors, 
wc^king with appraximatdy 400 studmts in groiq>s of about 
IS stu<^t5 cxh. 

Is There a Guidance Curriculum? 

The guidance curriculum for the Advisory Program is 
foaised on the time when advisors lead group activities. It is 
divided into six thematic areas, one each for six grading 
periods during tfie school year* The thai^ are: 

L Becoming oriented to the Middle School and 

Advisory Group — ^Enhancing self-awareness. 
Z Exploring choices and values — Decision-making 

skills. 

3. Improving communication skills. 

4, Exploring gro^v dynamics. 

5. Ai^Heciating pc^tive peer relaticmships. 

6, Appreciating pt^tive family relationships. 

Advisors are encouraged to plan and lead at least six 
group activities from tt^ tln^atk: areas csch gr^iing period. 
In addition, a drug educati<m curriculum is available and 
includes the six t^ic thanes. 

An Advisory Handbook of suggested activities was 
given to e^h advisee as a pl^ to start Oi^ hamlbook was 
created for fifth and sixth gracte ^vis(H^ and another hand- 
book for seventh and eighth ^a(tes. As advi^)rs discover&d 
m^w ^tivitics (or the tl^me areas, they copied ami inserted 
tl^m into the handbodcs as rescwces to draw upon. Efforts 
are being macfe to create enough ^tivities that they need not 
be repealed from a pevious year ot grade level. 

What Are an Advisor^s Re^nsibilUS^? 

The Middle School Advi^ in the Collegiate Schools has 
six responsibilities: 

1. To know each advisee on a perscmal basis, probably 
better than most other faculty members. 

2, To build grcHip cohesiv^iess in the Advisory Group. 
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3 . To lead smictur&d affective education ^li vitics. 

4, To coordinate communication among faculty and 
poraits abost studoit needs and progress. 

5, To manage the distribution and collection of 
progrc^ reiK)rts and report caids for advisees, 

6. To seek out assistance for students with special 
ne^ and to make ^^:^>rop^ime referrals. 



How Did Deachers R^iwnd to the I^ogram? 

The most favorable response came from fifth and sixth 
grade advi^rs, who were initially enthusiastic and provided 
very strong suppwt for the program, including the group 
activities. 

ITie seventh and eighth grade advisors were generally 
suRX)rtivc but there was mwe variaiice, especially in terms 
of le^ng '^affective education activities" and following a 
jMescribal curriculum. 

Some favorable comments by fifth and sixth grade 
advisors were: 

> "It provides an opportunity for a teacher to get to 
know students in a different way.'* 

> "The Advisory Program provides a hotncbase of 
suf^xxt for hurts, disappointments^ and ^ys." 

> "The Advisory Program provides a su-uctuied, yet 
flexible forum for students to discuss concerns, 
ideas, and jroblems.** 

> **Siudents need to have a person outside classes, who 
they know caies and will listen.*' 

> "The group gives students a 'home*. ..a schooi 
family.'' 

Comments by the seventh and eighth grade advisors 
regarding the program's strengths included the fi owing: 

> "It i^ovides stiKlcnts an advocate at school.'* 

> "The program helps students learn to monitcx their 
own behavior and to become more rcsfxmsiblc."* 
"Hie Advisory Program is a place to *fwt out fires.'" 

> "The AdvisOTy Program creates a group that works, 
plays, and learns from e^h other." 

> "It encourages good COTimunication among students, 
faculty, and parents." 



''The Advisory 
Pngtwn provides 
a structured^ yet 
ftexibk forum for 
students to discuss 
concerns, ideas, 
and problems,^' 
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SpeclaS Features 



The daily contact of advi^x^ and advi^s in both formal 
and infonn^ discussions has enabled pcq>lc in the %hool to 
know each other better. The cohcsiveness of the advisory 
groups was best Ulustra^ when som^ students and advi^rs 
said that they wanted to remain as a group in the coming 
year. However, all students arc a^ignol to new advis(»^ and 
groups each year. One feature of the program is an emphasis 
on service to the school and community. At the time of 
nationally recognized holidays* caring and sharing arc 
onphasized. Concern (c^ tho^ in less fortunate positions is 
expressed through organized iKrtivities in advisory groups 
such as ^option of a family for assistance, m^ing gifts, 
specidl dinners, and holiday decorations. Advisory groups 
also asstime different school tasks, such as flag duty, main- 
tenance of the school building, and service projects. 

Dtu'ing each grading period advisors work with the 
school counscio" to identify students who arc deseaA^ing of 
^>ecial recognition for a f«rticular achievement. This might 
include demcmstrating a iK)Sitive school attitude, helping 
others at school, prMnoting school spirit, excelling in music 
or fine arts, or demonstrating effort at academic improve- 
ment. Advisors look for ways to help ail their advisees 
obtain some kind of special recognition during the school 
year, which is celebrated through periodic ice cream sundae 
making parties. 

On Conference Day students do not conic to school. 
Advisors and parents use the day to meet and communicate 
about students. The focus is on the interests, needs, and 
special circumstances affecting students. This is different 
from Patron's Night, when parents follow their children's 
schedules and learn more about the school curriculum. 
Advisors arc prepared with input from the faculty who teach 
each stu(knt and this information can be shared if and when 
appropriate* But, the meetings arc aimed primarily at build- 
ing a ccx^rativc working rclatiOTiship between schtx)! and 
home. 

i.ooking Back and to the Future 

Formal evaluation of advisors is the responsibility of the 
administration of the middle schcx)!. Advisors arc asked to 



One feature of the 
program is an 
emphasis on 
service to the 
school and 
community. 
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complcic sdf-evaluacion forms in the spring of ihc year and 
Ihcy arc discussed in individuiti conferences with the Head 
of the Middk Schod, who talks about strengths and areas 
which might need im|»ovcment 

The Lead Advisors meet about four times a year to 
assess the omall progress of the Advisory Program. They 
share their ideas and impressions, meeting with the coun- 
selor in an OTgoing dialogue. Parent and student evaluations 
are obtained informally and cxh advisor is responsible for 
obtaining informal feedback from his or her advisees. 



Advisors who 
genuinely care 
about their 
^^Msees have 
made the 
difference in the 
program. From 
die beginning 
most of the 
advisors had open 
minds.... 



...support and 
enthusiasm for 
the program will 
grow overtime.... 



What Key Factors Have Contributed to the 
Program^s Success? 

Advisors who genuinely care about their advisees have 
made the difference in the program. From the beginning 
most of the ^vi^rs had open minds and a willingness to 
Icam new roles in order to make the school a better place to 
be. Scrnie teachers h^ alremiy been highly effective in ccmi- 
municating with students md these teachers provided good 
role mcxlels for <Mhcrs. TTie former homerocxn and advisor 
programs were not as systematic or as comprehensive, but 
they did fwovidc teachers an of^rtunity to become familiar 
with some of the advisor advisee concepts prior to the 
initiation of the Adviscny Program. 

1^ school administratis believed in the worth of the 
program and understood the rationale behind it. Adminis- 
trators used numerous opportunities to talk about the link 
between achieven^t, an outstanding middle school, and a 
strong Advisory Program. Besides general support, the 
adminisuation made it clear that the Advisory Program was 
a high priority by the way in which new teachers were 
interviewed and employed. It was not enough to be an 
effective teacher, one had to also be an effective advisw. 

Teacher prcpamtiun is most important. Specific skills 
exist which help advisors to be gocxl helpers and efTcctivc 
group leaders. Roles and skills must be identified and 
clarified. One should not expect that initially all teachers 
will support the program. Some teachers will be skeptical 
and some will lack self-confidence in leading group 
guidance sessions. However, support and enthusiasm for the 
program will grow over time, especially as advisors see and 
hear about positive outcomes. 
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Most faculty members arc feeling more ai case with 
their .^visor roles and becoming mofe comfortaWc in lead- 
ing group guidaiKC scssitns, Vhcy arc gaining mOTC confi- 
dence in relating with their advisees and are becoming more 
sensitive to their needs. However, some faculty members 
still have difltculty breaking away from traditional teaching 
role*' md methods. They resist the idea of leading guidance 
activiti<^, perhaps unsure of what to expect or fueling out of 
controL 

Some advisors questioned the validity and age- 
apprc^Hiaten^ of a few suggested activities in their hand- 
bo<^. Some of the activities seem to them to be artificial or 
too contrived and they would prefer to have an open discus- 
sion with students about their interests rather than follow a 
curriculum. In most cases, this is not a major problem since 
Advisors must use their best judgement about the appro- 
priateness of an activity* Some activities might well be qucs- 
tk>ncd since they are still being studied, tested, and modified 
for use in group discussions. 

A few advisors say that stuifcnts do not hke the activi- 
ties* claiming ihey are too juvenile or too much like school- 
work. Almost always it is the way in which an advisor 
presents an activity and then leads the discussion which 
affects student attitudes anu oehaviors. Some students 
reflect their advisor's resistant altitude and lack of enthu- 
siasm. Some uncertainty continues about how to go about 
turning around the attitudes of the doubting teachers and 
make them leel more positive about the program. 

Additional staff development and training is probably 
the most important need in order to continue the develop- 
ment of a strong advisory program. A need still exists to 
help advisors learn more about grtxjp dynamics and leading 
guidance activities. 

Being able to .see the positive outcomes of a strong pro- 
gram has been very reinforcing for advisors. The faculty 
talked about knowing students better than ever before and 
being more aware of what students arc interested in learning 
as well as wlsat their problems arc. The program jKovickd a 
time when students could learn about themselves and others, 
without taking time away from academic studies. More 
communication is taking place between ^hool and homes, 
and parents say that the school is m(xe responsive to their 
children's nec^ s. The faculty feels more like a team working 



Additional st^ff 
development and 
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order to continue 
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logciher, 0* :hcy share more responsibilities and work 
cooperatively to help students. Successful experiences tend 
10 breed further success. 



Daily contact 
between advisors 
end advisees is 
essential and 
should be 
scheduled 
accordingly. 



What Advice Do You Have for Tho.w 
Who Are Starting? 

Fa:ulty supper jmcs- 10 implcinenting an Adviswy Program 
is essential. Teachers need to be involved from the 
beginning and during the initial planning stages. They need 
to believe that it is their program and that it is a valid pan of 
what the school is offering. 

Poor planning and lack of aucniion to logistics in the 
beginning will confuse the faculty and start negative think- 
ing. Daily contact between advisors and advisees Is essential 
and should be scheduled accordingly. Efforts should be 
made to make sure that this time is consistent and inter- 
ference should be the exception rather than the rule. The 
fcKus should be on developmental guidaiKc activities one or 
two days a week, giving all students more opportunities to 
learn about themselves and others* 
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Chapter 7 

TAP in Pasco County, Florida 

Madonna Wise 
Cathy Micheau 



Introduction 



Pasco County is loc^ on Florida's Gulf Coast, north of 
tte T^unpa Bay and St Pctcrsburg/ClcarwatGr communiues. 
The Pasco County School District, 14ih largest in the state, 
has over 31,(XM) studoits enndled in 40 schools. 

Teacher adviscK' programs arc feattired in both middle 
and high schools in the Pasco County Schools in Florida. 
The middle school adviscmOTt plan is called The Personal 
Enrichment Pribram (PEP) and is opa:ating in six schools. 
Mickllc a:hools wen? the first to have tcacJ^r advi^mcnt 
programs and set an example for high schools. U is the 
dcvelopment of the high school Teacher Advisor Program 
which will be discui^d here. 

The high school program is referred to as Teacher 
Advisor Program (TAP) and is curi^ntly in four of the 
county*s six high schools. While programs may vary from 
one school to another in order to accommodate schedules, 
diffaeni iM:hool populations, and teacher interests, advise- 
ment programs share a common foundaticwi. Advisement 
Ist)gnMns are based on the principtes of developn^ntal psy- 
chology/guidancc. Program activities focus (m mapr devcl- 
qmiental tasks such as aca^Mnic success, career explora- 
tion, decision-making, and intcipcrM)nal eff^racy. The TAP 
plan was dcvelq)cd during th^ 1984^5 school year, U was 
first introduced into Pasco Comprehensive High School 
(Grades 9-^12) as a pilot program. Three additional high 
schools have since implemented TAP: Ridgewood High 



Advisement 
programs are 
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developmental 
psychology! 
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School. Gulf Comprehensive High School, and Hudson 
High School. A fifth high school, Land O' Lakes High 
School, received a Florida Department of Education grant in 
June of 1989 and plans arc being made to implement TAP in 
1990. 



educators were 
being asked to 
help prevent 

ac&demk failure, 
fctw pregnancy, 
dmg abuse, and 
Juvenile 
delinquency. 



The advisor is an 
information 
disseminator, a 
fliendly listener, 
and a student 
advocate. 



Getting Started 

Several factors contributed to the school district's interest in 
TAP. Educators woe c(»iccmed about the iroblems facing 
young people and these problems were directly related to 
progres in .school. TTic Honda schools had a high dropout 
rate. In addition, educators were being asked to help prevent 
acadcmK faUurc, teen pregnancy, drug abuse, and juvenile 
deUnquency. The state legislators had increased graduaUon 
requirements in Florida high schools and there was a greater 
need to support students as they faced these additional 
pressures. 

As a result, the first pilot program at Pasco Compre- 
hensive High School focu^ on "at-risk" students. Special 
attention was given to minwity students, alt<OTaiive educa- 
tion students, and cxccptiaial education students who were 
in danger of dropping out of school. Students were asked to 
participate voluntarily and to meet with teachers who were 
designated as special advisors. The program was expanded 
the foUowing year to serve all students in the school. 

The assumption behind high school TAP is the same as 
that for middle schools. A need exists for an organized 
advi^ment program where a caring adult is linked with a 
group of students as their advisor. The advisor is an infor- 
mation disseminator, a friendly listener, and a student 
advocate. 

What Were the First Steps to Getting Started? 

Step 1: DLstrict-Ievel Student Services administrator^* noted 
the success of the advisement program (PEP) in the middle 
schools and believed Uiat such a program would also be 
valuable in the high schools. A planning committee was 
organized to study the potential for high school advisory 
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groups. The committee reviewed materials from other 
schools (e*g., Ferguson-Florissant Schools in Missouri; 
CoW) Ccninty Schools in Gc(^ia; Wilde Lake Hi^ School 
in Maryland). Hnmcial $tq)port for high i»:hool ^visemenc 
came from the Florida Legislature and Department of 
Educatkm in the form of the Ommbus Educatic»i Act (1984) 
whk:h provi(ted gmnt mcmey to pilot TAP sites. 

Step 2: A steering cmunitlce within the high school was 
organiml to cmisider tl^ informati(^ ari i recommendations 
of the initial inning ccmmittee. This committee surveyed 
faulty members and al^ developed a visitation form which 
was used by various fs^ulty members who visited other 
schools with advisement programs. This provided some 
uniformity in observmions and data collection. 

The committee al^ examined the student advisement 
services already available in the school through school 
coun^lors, occupational specialists, and the career educa* 
tion program. 

Step 3: District administrators wrote a DOE grant 
proposal for the implementati(Mi of TAP, which was funded. 
These funds provided for a TAP Coordinator and a TAP 
secretary. The TAP C(K>rdinator took responsibility for 
providing leadership to the frogram and devclc^ing a scries 
of guidance units which could be used by advisors. 

Step 4: State funds were also used to provide staff 
development training to tcm^ln^ at the high 5$chool. Inscr- 
vice workshops were airanged on Saturdays for interested 
faculty and a week-long workshop was offered in the 
summer, I^rticipants wm paid a stipend for attending. 

Step 5: The district guidance supervisor and the TAP 
coordinator continued to provide timely inservice training 
and consultation throughout the schcK)! year Voluntary 
training sessions, conducted by the Coordinator during the 
year, focused on **how to'* strategies for facilitating group 
meetings with advisees. 

Step 6: Parents received introductory leucrs alx^iii TAP. 
Open house programs included a demonstration of TAP 
activities. 

Step 7: TAP was first implemented in January of 1985, 
after about five months of planning and program (icvclop- 
mcnt activities. 
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TBoehermhrnnce 
was a crUic4si 
issue. 

Approximately 
25 percent of 
Ift^ teachers 
had serious 
concerns.... 



What Some of the Initial Problems? 

Barricis f at mg the implonentatioii of TAP were not unlike 
those which might acccnnpany any significant change in a 
school setting. Ibacti^ resistance was a critical issue. 

Ap|m)ximately 25 percent of the teachers had serious 
concerns atxMit TAP and there wcfe others who were less 
than siqjpcHtivc. They weie ^>i»ehcnsivc about being placed 
in a group facilitatw role and sotic were unsure that they 
were qualified to advisors. can't do this... I wasn't 
trained to be a counrdcH",** said one tc^hcr. However, most 
of the te^cTS wcx assisted greatly through staff develop- 
ment training and the competcice and role issues were less 
intense. 

Teachers were also concerned abmit the amount of time 
that would be required few advisement and record keeping 
and they wonckmi abcnit compensation for an extra prepa- 
ration. The latter was eventually addrcs^d and resolved 
through the district's bargaining unit and teacher conir^ts. 

Another twrk^r in the first year of TAP was the reluc- 
tance of seniors in the school to support the program. 
Seniors were less responsive than audents in grades 9-11 
and their resistance tencted to dampen enthusiasm for the 
prc^ram. Adv-sors had to wwk hard to involve them. With 
expc^me to T\P, sitt:ceeding senior classes have been more 
receptive and student resisiance is no longer a serious 
problem, 

A jm^em also exited about how to make TAP mming 
times a priority during the school week. The initial infrc- 
quency of TAP meetings — alKHit once every two weeks — 
caused the bonding between advisor and advisee to bog 
down; there was not enough continuity. Again, staff devel- 
opment training helped c<HTCct the problem. More time was 
scheduled for advisement in subsequent years and on a more 
regular basis. 

Parent lesistance was rearly ncMicxistent Any concerns 
expressed by parents seemed to be addressed when they 
received ^^ific infwm^on about the purposes and goals 
of 1 AP thrcHigh letters and at schod mwtings. A few phone 
calls came fn»n px^le who were concerned about "delving 
into children's personal and social lives.*" Some schcK)! 
administrators thought that a fundamentalist faction in the 
community might raise objections to some of the proposed 
advisory ^tivitics, but this did not prove to an issue. 
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TAP 



Frcm the beginning, guidance staff were involved in the 
organization of TAP. The program was initiated by the 
district's guidance supervi^ and it is under the umbrella of 
devctopmcntal guidance. 

The school guidance counselors have many roles in 
TAP, including: information resource, program trouble- 
shooter, counseling refwral source, and teacher consultant/ 
tzainer. Counselors are ^tively and visibly involved in TAP. 
They circulate among TAP groups during TAP meeting 
tjm&. Ttey cowdinate gucsi speaker for TAP sessions and, 
on occasion, serve as guest speakers themselves. They 
ccHKluct staff development ^vities for TAP and serve on 
TAP cluster support teams. At least one counselor is 
member of e^h school's TAP steering committee, helping 
the committee to plan activities whjk:h reflect the schoofs 
cinrent guicfance themes. 

Steering committees are composed of 5-12 members 
who meet csi a regular basis, usually w^kly. Memi^rship 
includes teachers, counselors, administrators, and at least 
one student representative. The ccmimittec provides program 
sdministmtion and leadership. 

State funds arc no longer available to hire a school- 
based coordinator and secretary for TAP as they were during 
the first year. Therefore, all TAP programs in the district are 
now coordinated by the steering commiuecs and guidance 
staff in their r^peciive schools. The program is coordinated 
at the district level by the Supervise of Suidcnt Services. 

The principal has the following roles in TAP: 

1. Serves on the TAP steering committee and helps 
pioriiizc activities. 

2. Arranges the TAP group meeting schedule. 

3. Circulates throughout the school during TAP time 
and on occasi(Mi is a guest speaker. 

4. Monitors and assesses the program. 

5. Serves on a grade-level TAP support team. 



Counselors are 
actively and 
visibly involved 
in TAP. 



How is the Program Scheduled? 

Currently, teacher advi.w groups are scheduled to meet a 
minimum of (Mice a week for 35 minutes. TAP is included in 
an activity bcH schedule in which a few minutes am taken 
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^..patent contact 
is con^der^ 
essential to both 
the value of TAP 
at^ good public 
relations. 



...it is most 
bemjiciaifor 
edpisees to stay 
with their advisors 
for their four 
years of high 
school 



from ei^h rq^ularly scheduled class perkxl during the day in 
(Kder 10 otatc the meeting tin^ within the school day. 

TAP has generally been scheduled in the morning, 
usimlly after s^(»k1 pmod. Auempts have been maJe to 
vary ttw mming times dirou^KHit tfie school day, but it was 
found that afternoon advisement time conflicted with 
student n^Sease the vocational center and work release 
programs. 

Advi^ment sessions are scheduled every day for the 
fust two weeks of school, Advs^rs fcK:us on orientation, 
review of the schcK>rs handbcxdc, cock of stuctent conduct, 
school procedures, study skills, and self*amcq)t related to 
school Additicmal sc^iims are sch^uled whoi it is time to 
distribute repent cards ami to r^gi^ stucknts for the next 
school ye^. Individual advisement sessions for idvisees are 
required at least cmc time per semester and usually once 
during each six-wedc grading period. On some occasions, 
advisors meet individually with advisees when **back up" 
advisors are available to meet with the other advisors in 
their grcHiis. 

Advis(^ are required to talk with their advi^^es' par»ts 
at lea^ time i^r semester. This parent ccmtact is con- 
sidered e^ntial to b(Hh the value of TAP and good public 
relations. 

How Are Students and Advisors Matched? 

Assi^nnrnts of ^visees to advisors is miKle on a random 
basis and advisory groups are fcHined on the t^is of grade 
level* AU students are included in the random grouping, 
including those in ESE (Exceptional Student EducaticHi) and 
alternative ed&^tion prc^rams. 

All TAP programs in the district have adopted the 
philosc^y ihm it is most beneficial fw ^visecs to stay with 
their ^visOTS for tl^ir four years of high school Accctfd- 
ingly, an advisee would move through grades 9-12 with tte 
same advirar Some exceptions to this guideline occur to 
f^ilitate programmatic logistics^ as well as interpersonal 
conflicts between advisors and advisees. When such a 
change is indicate a counselor meets with those involved 
to facilitate the process. 

Teacher participation as :»dvisors varies from school to 
sch(K)l and this, in turn, affrcts advisor/advisee ratios. The 
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IK^rcentage of tcactMsr involvcnient and respective rauc^ are 
shown below: 



TAP is C(^sidered a legitimate curriculum assignment 
under the Pasco USEP employee 5 contract. As much as 
possible, teachers are adted to volunteer to be ^visors and 
to participate in the |HX)gram« 

Is There a Guidance Curriculum? 

To help advisors implement a developmental guidance 
program, seven TAP mcKiules were designed as part of the 
curriculum. These module are: 

L Orientation to TAP 
Z £nham:ing M<^vatk>n 
3* Facilitative Communication 
4. DecisiCMi-making and pit^Icm-solving 
S* Interpreting and understanding school records and 
testie^ts 

6. Career advisement 

7, Ac^iemic advi^ment 

Each of the modules are contained in separate spiral 
binder books and were developed by the first year's TAP 
co(»dindic»'. A few general ickas and concepts on the topic 
of the module are i^esrated in e^h bode. Next, some struc- 
ture learning »:tiviti^ are outlined: title« gcml, ob^tive, 
materials* and {procedures. Advisors use the modules and 
^tivities as a rewurce for working with theb advisees in 
any way that ttey may choose. In gei^al, advi^jrs tend to 
follow the OTdcr of the sevCT modules listed above. 

Copies of all seven TAP modules are available to 
advisors. A TAP recordkeeping fdc box and folder fcMr each 
advisee is also given to them. Otho* resources included are 
referral infcsmation lists, career pamphlets, and numerous 
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Percent of Ratio of Students 
Teaches^ lovolved P^r Group 



Pasco Comp. 
Ridgewood 
Gulf Ccmip. 
Hudson 



78 
98 
100 
80 



30:1 
25:1 
20:1 
25:1 
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brochures and pamphlets related to iKitinent issues such as 
study skills and time management 

As new informaiion or relevant resources become avail- 
able, such as magazine cuticles and books, ihey are shared 
with ^visors. 

What Are the Advisor's Responsibilities? 

Each high school advisor is seen as a group facilitator of 
the weekly TAP group sessions. Although some teachers 
arc hesitant to lead group guidance sessions, this rcs,^n- 
sibiiity is usually critical to expanding a program and 
providing more developmental guidance services to all 
students 

AdvisOTS must meet individually with advisees, no Ics^ 
than cmc time per semest^. Likewise, parental contacts are 
made at least once a semester. 

Some routine guidance tasks are also the responsibility 
of advisors, such as the distribution of progress repeats mA 
report cards. In this c^, the advisor *s main contribution is 
in follow up sessions related to the reports. 

How Did Teachers Respond to the Program? 

Teachers re^nded differently. Anxiety was high in some 
instances, a<; teachers were unsure and the program was 
unfamiliar to them, S<Hne misunderstood the rationale fw 
TAP and could noi explain it. Others simply preferred to 
invest more time in their academic subject and saw TAP as 
an intrusion on teaching academics. Even some of those 
who were considered effective classroom teachers were 
hesitant d>out leading group guidance sessions* 

Still other teachers responded enthusiastically. They 
welcomed the opportunity to meet students on a more per- 
sonal basis. Many of them were convinced that students 
would like school better because of TAP and that improved 
academic performance would be related to the effectiveness 
of TAP. A great deal of skepticism dissipated as teachers 
had an oi^x:^umty to discuss ideas and work together in the 
staff dcvelcq)ment workshops. The information and training 
in skills improved teacher attitudes towards TAR 
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Special Features 

Beginning with Pasco Comprehensive High School the 
district has been awmxled five TAP grants &x>m the FlcMida 
I^partmoit of Education, Success is buiklii^ upon success 
and ej>ch new TAP program seems to more coir.pre- 
hrasive than those which preceeded it It is the goal of the 
distria to have TAP in all six high schods by 1991. 

Some of the «:}K)ds have a half-time or fuU-time TAP 
co(Hidinator, who assists advis<n^ to assemble materials or 
p«|>aie fOT group mlvi^Hy meetings. The cooidinatw is al«) 
available to follow up on requests for information or 
pohaps to coordinate son^ special assistance for individual 
lAu^nts. 

The TAP materials were selected from many scnirces and 
w&c mganized into the seven modules (handbooks). These 
have jnovCT helpful to advisms^ as they may select activities 
which ^^)eal to th^. As TAP expands and iiKludes addi- 
tional grotq) guidance days, there will be a need to examine 
the modules and to ccmsider what (Xher themes and activi- 
ties might be added. 

Oi^ speakers firom the community oftM ^>eak during 
TAP period This helps bridge the gap between school and 
commimity and draws on valuable resources. 



Looking Back and to the Future 



Since TAP was initially funded by the Florida DOE, evalua- 
tion and Slams r^rts were routine. StnK:tiHed interviews 
and ^lf-ai«lits showed that tethers w^ ^nerally suj^r- 
tive of advisement and that they believed in the concepts 
and rationale of the program. TTiey ma(te suggestions for 
changes in scheduling and recordkeeping, and teachers 
qq^edated the oppottuni^ to assess the |Ht>gram ami make 
reccrnimendations. 

Over the years some pc^ve changes have taken place 
because of TAR Improvement in school attendance by 
students was dramatic during the first quarter of TAP*s 
implementation at Pasco Comprehensive High School. 
Tltere has also been an incrca^ in the number^)crc(»itage of 
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students entering colleges/universities. TTiese outcomes 
related to TAP have rcinfcnced advii^rs and inspimi others 
to want TAP in their schools. 
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What Key Factors Have Contributed 
to the Program's Succ^7 

Above all el^, {Hincipal support of TAP has been key 
issue. Without ^Iministrative interest and $upp(Ht it would 
not have b^n possible to even initiate tt^ first steps. Ad- 
ministrative vision, leadership, and commitment at the 
distrk:t level has been invaluable. 

Careful planning makes a diHerence. Although Pasco 
County benefited from state grants, the foundation for a 
develofmiCTtal guidaice pr(^g;ram tlmmgh TAP was alre^y 
being laid by PEP in the middle sch<K>ls. Guidance and 
counseling via special student services was moving ahead 
with posiL ve x-csults and it was relatively easy to fit TAP 
into the scq^ of existing s^ces. TAP made it pc^sible to 
reach more students, to be more flexible, and to ^dress 
more skills and objectives. 

It was helpful to have sc)K)ol-based TAP advises con- 
sult with, visit, and ot^^ve TAP programs in <Hher Florida 
school districts. Hiis stimulated their thinking and {novided 
a reality base fcH* cc»icepts and logistical pocedures. 

Providing high quality and frequent stafT development 
opportunities was very critical to program efficacy. Both 
internal and external consultants play significant roles in 
preparing the faculties for TAP. These consultants also 
helped set the tone fw imptementatiixi, acknowledging that 
everyone was involved in a **process of learning, experi- 
menting, and growing** rather than receiving a "canned** 
guidance program. It was impwtant for Leachm to listen, 
share ideas, and be open to change. 

The TAP steering committees played a strategic role in 
the implementation of the program. Appointed by the 
building principal, the committ^ was representative of 
faulty intere^ ami ^lls. It is helpful to have at least cmc 
skeptic on the committee who provides a different per- 
spective and who knows what resistant teachers might be 
thinking. 

District plans arc to implement TAP in all six high 
schools and to complete a transiti<»i of leadership in each 
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sch<x>I from full-time or part-time TAP CMrdinaiors to a 
steering committee of teachers and counselors* More 
emphasis will be pl^ed on advisory group sc^ions and the 
scheduling of daily TAP meetings. 



What Advice Do You Have for Those 
Who Are Starting? 

A steering ccmmitiee is an important first step. The coti- 
mitiec not cmly plans and designs, but it is the gauge for 
sui^rt and assessment and gives tethers ownership of 
TAP. 

Staff development and lead planning time arc es^ntial 
elements of siKxess. Tether resistam^e can be addressed 
when effective training programs are available. Public rela- 
tions with parents and ccMnmunity can make changes easier 
and should not be overlocdced 

Between PEP in tte middle schools and TAP in the high 
schools, Pasco County Schools are making a concentrated 
effort to rK>ch out to students and give them more individual 
attention. This teacher advisement system is a movement 
toward facilitative learning environments which emphasize 
tt^ value of teachcr-studcail relationships. 
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Chapter 8 

Florida's Model and Pilot Schools 

Elizabeth Lawson 



Introduction 



Florida legislators have taker h most impressive stand in 
favOT of ttachcr adYlscmait pi\ grcms. Undo- the leadership 
of Viator Curtis i^frnwi, the "Tcachcre As Advi^rs Act" 
was fmsed in 1984. It first provided state funds for pilot and 
model te^Uier advis^N- programs (TAP) at the high sch(x>l 
level, Hiree years later, addititmal appropriati(»is were m^ 
available for model school projects at the middle school 
level. Between 1984 and 1989 approximately 25 million 
dollas have beai q^nx^mated (ot devetopmait and imple- 
mentation of TAP in Honda schools. 

This signifkani piece of legislatiwi h^ received national 
attention frcan educaK»s. First, it recognized the value of 
teacher advisement j»ograms in the secondary schools. It 
emphasized that teachers can play an important role in 
guidaoce and outlined stwne minimum expa;tatk)ns. It was a 
mapr commitment fcM- statewide adoption of an innovative 
epj^.^h to ^hool guidance. 



High School TAP: Pilot and 
Model School Project 

T^e primary intent of the TAP model projects from the 
onset was to help high school students cope with higher 
acattemic requirements for graduation, which had been 
passed in response to reports that our nation was at risk 
becajse of low educaticnal standards. It was surmi^ th^ 
by having a tether work directly with a small number of 
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students, m(xrc students would be given perwnal attention. 
CounsdOT-studcnt ratic^ were running as high as 1 :4(X) <x 
more. Other spaialists had even higher ratios. TAP was 
designed for teacher-student mios of less tim\ 1:30. 

TcK) many students move through four years of high 
school unaMv^ cf the school's offerings and, sadly, without 
much awareness of ihcn^selves or their own personal 
suengths and individual wmth. It is the undo'lying belief of 
the teacher ^vis<x {m^ram th^ the worth of the individual 
is of utmost importance and that every stiKlent deserves tte 
atfenticHi d( a caring, informed ^uit Students need to have 
access to an advisor who is c^ble of monitoring ^adcmic 
progress and helping them make ^ ly-to-day decisions. I.i 
addition, ^visors can refer studenu,when necessary, to tiK 
proper hdpful resources when they themselves do not have 
answers or are limited in what they can do. The advisor 
becomes advocate and mentor: The one adult who has 
access to information and knows more about his or her 
advisees than anyone else in the school (LawsOT, 1989). 



Priority was given 
Uf schools in 
which aU teachers 
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The Beginning 

In June of 1984 the Tethers As Advisors Act was passed 
(Section 230.23.1, Florida Statutes). Approximately 2.5 
million dollars were aj^ropriated for high school pilot 
proj^ts. Dr. Jack Jenkins, P. K. Yor-ge Laboratory School, 
Unive^ity of Florida, worked as a ccMisultant to the Florida 
DOE and helped conceptualize the pilot school project. 
Individiml schools from the 67 coundes were encouraged to 
voluntarily submit to the Florida State Department of 
Education, Student Services Diviaon, pressed programs 
designed to implement TAP in tt^ district «:hools. 

In September of 1984, 54 high schools submitted pro- 
posals and 39 were awarded grants. Priority was given to 
schools in which all teachers participated as advisors. 
Schools w^ given swne leeway in terms of organization, 
but all progmms had some minimum pmvisions, including: 

1. Meeting the needs of disadvantaged and minority 
students. 

2. N« exceeding a ratio of 30 students per cm^ teacho* 
advisor. 

3. Having ^viK>rs meet a minimum of 30 minutes per 
advisee every 6 weeks. 
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4. Having advisors contact parents or guardians of 
siiKfents, cspDcially those stniggling ac^micaUy 

As the program expanded during the next four years, 
scmie conditions for being awarcted a grant were drof^cd or 
modified. More room was made for meeting sKivisees in 
grou^ and there was less insistem:e that teacher ar* asors 
speiKl no less than half their wOTk time as classroom teach- 
ers. This enabled some schools to use more school [kt- 
sonnel (such as counselors, media specialists, assistant 
primripals, and rescnure tcx^ln^rs) to reduce the number of 
^udents in an advi^ry group. Meeting students individually 
was considered of utmost importance and a primary dif- 
ference between high school and middle school teacher 
^visement j^ograms. In addition, preventive or devclc^- 
nientai guidance for all students was recogni/ed as a valid 
concept 

The legislature continued its siqyport of pilot and model 
programs by increasing appropriations each year. In 
September of 1985, 75 schools submitted proposals, of 
which 44 were given grants for the next calendar year, 
including the original 39 schools. By January of 1987, 54 
mi of 90 schools were awanled grants totaling more than 
2.623 million dollars. 

In January of 1988, 57 of 100 schools submiuing pro- 
posals received grants for a total of 5.3 million dollars (an 
average cost of $37.67 per student). Ttese im>jcct schools 
were l<K:atcd in 33 of 67 counties hi FlOTla and served a 
jxjpuljition of 82,630 students. Three schools were elimi- 
nated from the profit for not nn^eting standaids and eight 
new i^hools were adcted. Data used for evaluation were 
based on 54 of these 57 schools. 

Based on a survey of outcomes and favorable reports, 
the Florida legislature continued its sunx)rt, !n January of 
1989, 102 high schools were funded and in the spring of 
1989, 6.2 million dollars wen approbated for even further 
expansion. 
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Particlp" i. Sv-nools 

The prOj.a schools ranged in size (tom 145 studenlK in a 
rural Franklin Comity school to 2,803 in meux^liian Dade 
County. Minority stiKlcnt enrollment across all sctools was 
about 33 percent and a total of 26,(XX) mincM^ity students 
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were part of ihc project Of 54 project schools rciKiriing, 
there was a fairly even distribution by si/c: 



The average advisor-student ratio among the schools 
was litooul 1:18. Tte largest ratio in a school was 1:24 and 
the smallest was 1:8. One school failed to meet the niini- 
miim r^uircmcnt of 30 minutes of contact per student e^ 
six weeks and was dropped (rem the iHX)jcct 

Fifty jKircent of the j§x:hools <ep(Htcd that advisors met 
with advisees on a daily basis and then for extended group 
mc^ingi; as needed. Setting aside more time to meet with 
students was a general trend in the pilot schools over the 
four-year paiod. Some schools reported group meetings of 
30 to 50 minutes on a weekly, biweekly, monthly or six- 
week basis. However, for schools that were later added to 
the project the trend was proposals where advisory group 
meetings were held on a daily basis. This may have resulted 
from statewide training {siograms and the apparent success 
that schools with more extended time were having with 
students. 

All but one school met the requirement of contacting 
parents of low performing students. A total of 143 profes- 
sionaIs» other than tcacners, served as advises in the schools. 
For example, ten principals served as advisors. Assistant 
principals, mc^ia specialists* and counselors were also listed 
among nonclassrcwm teachers who had advisory groups. 

Staff De^lopnicnt 

The funds ohained from the grants were primarily used few 
staff development^ which was an ongoing ^tivity in all the 
project schools. Formal inscrvice programs were conducted 
in most of the schools during the school year with various 
topics selected by the stirring committee, the coordinator, 
or principal. Almost 4,0(X) teachers participated in inscrvice 
training during the 1988 school year and another 1,(X)0 
attended summer inscrvice institutes. 



Size by PopuSation 



Number in SVoj^t 



Below 5(K) 
501 - 1,000 
1,001 - 1,5(K) 
1,501-2,01^ 
Above 2,000 
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The inscrvice programs were designed to introduce 
teacma^ to TAP, e;;twd their knowtedge and skills, and help 
thCi^n think about how to manage their advisory times. 
PreparatcH7 inso^ice sessi<ms were conducti^ by TAP ooox- 
dinaiors and school counsebrs in 70 {K^cnt of the ^hcK)ls. 
One interesting trend was to involve more student services 
staff as trainers after programs werc established and the 
teachers were oriented, thus depending less on outside 
c^HisultanLs. 

H^ics for specific itoff development m:iivitics varied, 
with knowledge of acadcmk: requirements at the top of the 
Ust» Teachers learned about state and lcK:al graduation 
requirements, district {xipit progression plans, and overall 
school curriculum. In the s^ond and third years, ^hools 
moved on to such areas as conferencing skills, group 
dynamics, drug and alcohol ^use, chikl abuse, AIDS, cul- 
tural awAreness. and study skills. Learning styles also 
became a popular topic {ot staff devclqMnoiL 

The need for staff development is most significant 
during the initial planning ami imfriementation of TAP StafT 
ttevelopment then evolves into a maintenance and renewal 
function to ensure advi^ effectiveness and to orient new 
f;^uUy. Some suggested phases of training, needs, expected 
outcomes, logistics, topics and resources are presented in 
^pendix D. It serves as an overview of the scope of staff 
devetopmcnt for TAP in Rorida. 

Monitoring and £valtjating 

During the first two years consultants from the Florida 
Departm^l of Educatiw talked with school personnel at the 
pilot schools and made on-site visits. Monitoring and 
assessment in the schools was OMisidered to be CHigdng and 
an essential component (tf advisonent While advisors were 
to evaluate their own objectives, it was suggested that the 
ste<:ring committee, or a i^x^m designated by the principal, 
take re^nsibility for organizing assessment {Htxredures.. 

Somt succc^ul measures which were taken to evaluate 
a program's progress were: 

^ surveys which allowed parents, students, and 

advisors to give infMit; 
• ^visw logs of parcnt/siu(tent conferences and j*one 

contacts; 
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• compilation of measurable outcomes: grades, 
atiei^iaiK^, dm:i{^inc refenals; 

• input from team letters and the storing committee; 

• administrative interventions with ineffective 
advisors. 

Tlic Florida Etej^utment of Educatic») surveyed all pilot 
schools in the fall df e^h year and compiled a final report 
The ixrports i»x)vid^ ^me feedback to practitioners anc> 
included genera! suggestions for modifications for the 
faculty and staff of i^rticipating sch(K)ls. Hie reports also 
offered information to various committees of the State 
Legislature* Uie State B<^rd of Education, and the State 
Commissions of Education. 

Teacher advisors in the original pilot schools gained 
expenoicc over the four years anc* many of them became 
convinced that TAP was a valuable experience for stucknts. 
This trend was aptly described in one state evaluation 
rcjx«: 

TAP {»x>vid^ an c^^ganized vehicle through which to 
accomplish what great, caring teachers have always 
trying to accomplidi. At our school, TAT has 
allowed all of our students to be ^Tcnown.** It has also 
allowed fcH* all of our teachers to get to know our 
students on an individual b^is. Advisors maintain 
close contact with the home which might not 
otherwise occur in most situ^ions. 

Tlie following excerpt was taken from another project 
report: 

The activities {^ovided through the TAP Program 
tHt>m(^ a positive self-image and an assured self- 
concept. These activities also insure that every 
student is aware of di^ct pdicies aiKl requin^ments 
relating to attendance and grades. Students are 
tracked ^^Kiemically so that they always arc aware 
of their current static. Referrals to school counseled 
and other agencies has increased since TAP was 
implemented, allowing sbidents to reserve some of 
the (Bt)bl<»ns leading to ;kx»^ memian^ and poten- 
tial drqx>uts. Om^ of the mm. im^mni ways that 
TAP influences ihc dropot^ and attendance rate is by 
{TOviding each stude^it a significant ^ult on campus 
with wh^ to klentify* 

St. 
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Ass^ong the Outcomes of TAP 



In 1988 ihc DOE's Evaluation Report not only looked at 
rcpcwls from the previous year relied on four survey 
instruments. The ftrst two were directed to building princi- 
pals and TAP coordinators. The third instrument was admin- 
istered to a 2,5 percent sample of stu(knts (N = 1,958) in the 
pilot schools and the fourth to a 13 percent sample of 
te^hers-advisors (N = 562). All of the instruments asked 
for information about implementation and outcomes. 

When data were examined it appeared that TAP had a 
positive imp^t on students. Credit was given in evaluation 
reports for improved ^:^lcmic ^hievement, a rwluction in 
failing gr^es, and an increase in higher tesi ^CHies. 

More specifically, information cited improved test 
scores on state a j;essmeni instruments, the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT), the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT), and the American College Test (ACT). Spruce 
Creek High School in Volusia County showed steady 
increases in the ACT composite scorts over the three years 
from the time when TAP was implcmeniul and a 40 percent 
iiKrcase in the number of stucknts who look the test. Of 14 
i^hools completing their second and third years in the pro- 
jcct, seven indicated improvement in academic achievement 
since the inception of TAP, as nKasurcd by increased grade 
point averages, improved standardized test scores, and a 
reduction in the number of failures. 

For example, Pahokce High School in Palm Beach 
County showed an increase of six percent in the number of 
students attaining a 2.0 grade point average or better. The 
failure rate at Ernest Ward High School in Escambia County 
decreased from 3.17 percent of the student body in 1984 
to .54 percent in 1988. The ACT scores at Miami Beach 
High School in Dade County, increased 28 points on the 
mathematics section and 31 points on the verbal section in 
three years. Rickards High School in Leon County showcxJ a 
decrease in grade failures from 50 to 44 percent of students 
failing one or more courses. 

More students look college entrance examinations and 
this was attributed to encouragement, support, and more 
information reaching students during advisory group 
meetings. There was more monitoring of student progress 
by ^visors and this was corroborated by 61 percent of ilic 
students surveyed. Of the teachers surveyed, 73 percent 
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indicated lhat they kept report cards on Ihcir advisees as a 
regular part of their responsibilities. When asked, more than 
half of all the teachers reported that their influence amsed 
improved grades in at least one of their advisc^js and 46 
percent believed they influenced several of their advisees to 
improve their grades. 

Student attendance in all participating sch<x>ls improved 
44 percent. Fifty percent of tlic sch(K)ls completing their 
fourth year reported improved attendance. Surprisingly, only 
30 percent of the teachers thought they had positively 
influenced their advisees attendance. 

In terms of student attitudes, the fourth year project 
schools repiutcd an 87 percent imprcvcmcnt and the rest 
listed an improvement of 75.4 percent, based on an attitude 
survey. Of the teacher advisors, 57 percent said they had 
IK)sitivcly innucHLTxS their advisees' ai itudcs toward school 
and this outcome was related to impi )vcd student-teacher 
relationships. 

Of the third and fourth year schools in the project, 
59 percent described how increase d involvement of the 
advisors with atlvisces through daily meetings and regularly 
scheduled conferences led to a reduction in the number of 
sch(x>l drop(7uLs TTierc was an improvement of 13 percent 
from 19S7 lo 1988. Sixty-one percent of the students said 
lhat the advisement program enabled them to learn about 
graduaiiim requirements and career opportunities, both of 
which tended to give them a purpose for remaining in 
sch(K)l Appointments to sec school counselors were expe- 
dited, credit checks gave more students immediate and 
!iniely information, and teacher progress report:; received 
more immediate attention. 

Students like TAP and 74 percent of the surveyed stu- 
dtMJts wanted TAP to continue at their school. While not all 
students supported the program, there were numerous stu- 
dent statements from all sch(X)ls which indknicx\ lhat TAP 
had made a }X)sitive difference with them and their peers. 



Middle Schwii TAP: Pilot and 
Model Schools Project 

Based on the preliminary reports of tlie success of TAP in 
the project hij»h schiK)Is, the Florida legislature funded a 
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similar mtxlcl schcK)l grant project for middle scfuxils. In 
June of 1987 approximately 472,(XX) dollars was awarded to 
four model scha)ls and 18 pilot schools. This appropriation 
was doubled in 1988 to include five model and 36 pilot 
schools. The 1989 funds reached 2,8 million dollars for a 
projected ten mode! and 1(K) or more pilot schools. 

This project was designed keeping in mind that cxcm- 
pbry advisor-advisee paigrams already existed in many of 
Florida's middle schools, Florida had been a national leacicr 
in restrucMiring junior high schools to middle schools during 
the 1960s and 1970s, and TAP was considered an integrated 
part of middle schcx)! philosophy and structure. I^c ratio- 
nale for TAP and its implcmcniation in a high school was, in 
general, the same for a middle sch{X)l. Advisor mles and 
responsibililics were essentially ihc same, although guid-^ 
ance activities in advisory groups were related to different 
stages of development. 

Therefore, pro{xxSiils for mixicl schools were sought by 
the Rorida DOE and funds were aw;irdcd to model middle 
school sites to be used to train pilot school personnel. The 
model schools agreed to release lime for the principal and 
selected staff members to allow for on-site visitations from 
the piloi schools and for travel to those .schiX)ls for siiifl' 
development. 

The pilot schools spent approximately six months 
planning ^or iriscrvicc and implementation of TAP. This 
included: 

» Site visits by pilot sch(x>l slalT to model sch(X)ls. 

® Subscqu..,i presentations from m(xJeI school staff to 
pilol .school faculty (awareness and motivation), 

© Selection of a school-based steering commiiiee, 
irK'luding a **negativc" tc^icher or two. 

^ I hc selection of one or two model schools with 
which to work closely, 

® Two or three days of immersion activities at the 
m(Klel sch<H)l site, wit)i model schcx)! faculty mem- 
bers guiding visiting committees through all asperLs 
of advisement. 

o Sharing information gamed with the pilot school 
facuhy. 

® Sub.scquent visits by model school principal aP'l 
ccK>rdinator for more follow-up atul inscTvice, 



...funds were 
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middle school 
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train pilot school 
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...the case for 
advisement in the 
high schools was 
compelling. 



..Ahe successful 
outcomes of TAP 
sell the concept to 
others. 



Advisement has 
become a serious, 
useful and fun 
time for students 
and advisors. 



® Extensive input from pilot faculty to their steering 
committee they plan for summer inscrvicc f^ior to 
implementing the program in the fall of the school 
year. 



TAP: A Grass-roots Endeavor 

Although it was logical iha» TAP for students should begin 
at an early age, the case for adviscmcm in the high schools 
was compelling. Fewer teacher advisor programs existed in 
the high schools and the need to provide more guidance ser- 
vices ut that level was so evident that it captured the atten- 
tion of legislators. Thus, legislation and appnc^riations were 
first directed to high schools. 

Some discussion ensued in the legislature about legally 
mandating TAP for all secondary schools. However, such a 
mandate was viewed as undermining the integrity of the 
philosophy and rationale of the program; and, it would 
likely create more tcacha resistance. Teacher support was 
essential to the success of the program. 

TAP requires that it be a grass-roots endeavor. It needs 
to be investigated, developed, implcminied, assessed and 
revi.scd by schxyl staff and faculty, based m the needs and 
inicrcsLs of the students served. Moreover, it appears that the 
successful outcomes of TAP sell the concept to others. As 
one high scIkx)! principal reported in a Florida DOE Final 
Report (Jenkins, 1989); 

Attendance is improved, the overall G.P.A. has 
increased five percent. The failure rale is down, 
parents are coming to school to become involved, 
and students arc beginning to individualize their 
advisement time, based on their needs for that week. 
Advisement has become a serious, useful and fun 
time for students and advisors. When positive 
programs an: in place, such as TAP, and students feci 
tluit they arc cared about and woahwhilc, then good 
things arc bound to hajipcnl (p. 219) 
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Development 



Sig9is of Resistance or LegiSimate Concerns? 



Clearly, one of ihc most difficuli parts of implcmcnling TAP 
in schools across ihc nation rests in the knowledge, attiiudc, 
and commitment of teachers. This may be surprising to 
itwsc who realize that the philosophy^ goals » and procedures 
of TAP arc central to the mission of any school and that the 
program is related dirccUy to helping students learn more 
effectively and efliciently. But, many teachers have ques- 
tions which must be answered. 

Some common questions which have been asked at stiWT 
development woricshops arc: 

• What makes us qualified to do this? 

• What about kids with behavior problems? 

• What about sensitive issues where I'm not an 
expert? 

• How can TAP work for kids who don't even want to 
be in schiK>l? 

Vm not a counselor, so how do I do group guidance? 
Docsn*l this program take time away from leaching? 
What am I expected to do? 

Is this faculty honestly goin^^ to try to m;ikc it v, ork? 
I already do this, so why do we nccxl a special {>criod 
for it? 

It*s an extra preparation and aren't we already 
working hard enough"^ 

What do you do with kids who don't want our help? 
What if we don*t like a guidance activity? 
Do we have to follow the guidance curriculum? 



• 



many teachers 
have questions 
^hkh musl he 
answered. 
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There are some 
teachers who are 
threatened by 
close relationships 
with students. 



When teachers 
dislike the concept 
and simply go 
along with it, TAP 
is likely to fail 



4^ 

O 



Do you really think wc cm make a diflcrcncc wiih 
some of these kids? 
What are out legal rCxSponsibilitics? 
Who's idea was this? 
® What about those kids who arc stuck vviih advisors 
who rcaliy don't support the program? 

Some resistance and lack of support result Irom teachers 
misunderstanding their responsibilities in the program. Most 
already believe th it they arc overloaded with teaching 
assignments and du.ics. Many arc strong advcKatcs of focus- 
ing primarily on academics, lliey argue that if ihcy had 
more time to work with students in their courses, then 
failure rates would be reduced and aehievemcni would be 
higher. Tliis case baomes debatable when we lake note of 
the large number of students who lack school success skills 
and the increasing number who ;irc losing iniercst in sch(X)l 
and dropi')ing out. 

I hcrc are some teachers who are ihrcaicned by close 
rcbiionships with students. These teachers might know their 
subjats and Mave wcll-oigani/c<l lesson plans but prefer lo 
lecture and dcmonsiratc lo students. Relying less on class 
discussions, these teachers fear they will lose conu^ol when 
students are encouraged to talk about their own ideas, 
interests, and concerns. Many of these same teachers feel 
uncomfortable working with students who need special 
attention. They f>elievc they lack the skills to work with 
personal or social problems and that these matters should be 
the responsibility of somwne else, 

A large number of dedicated teachers simply want to 
know more aN)ut the program before they are willing to 
conmiit their energy and time. The idea may h- appe^iling. 
but they view it as a tnidc-off. Something must ^ivc way to 
making time for TAR These teachers offer a healthy 
skepticism and many become avid supporters of TAP after 
they have participated in effective staff development u^ain-^ 
ing and had first-hand experiences with the progranu 

When teachers dislike the concept and simply go alofig 
with it, TAP is likely to fail. It al.so fails when tc;Khcrs sec it 
as an imposition on them and see no gains in terms of stu- 
dent achievement, positive attitudes, or a better working 
environment. When teachers have no choice but lo p^u-tici- 
pate, success may be limitcxl until they arc won over through 
the positive otttcomes. Or, they simply go through the 
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motions and deny young people needed and valuable 
experiences. 

Negaiive teachers, who arc unwilling to change their 
attitude or to learn new skills, may be a pcrfai match tor 
students who are disruptive or arc discipline problems dur- 
ing teacher advisory periods. These two groups— teachers 
and students — might be put into one large group, perhaps a 
study halL Then, counselors work with target students from 
this pool, helping them make adjustments which put them 
back in an advisory group. Ironically, a few of these same 
teachers can reach some troublesome students with whom 
others have not been successful if they will only try. 

Teacher questions should not be dismisj«?d as itrclevant 
They arc all valid concerns and deserve a response. Each 
question is asked to set matters straight. Kvcn thcxigh some 
are not really questions but suuemcnis, and even though 
some probably have hidden- or not so hidden agendas 
behind them, they must be answered to the satisfaction of 
the entire faculty and staff. After all, TAP is their program 
and they arc the key players. 



Teacher questions 
should not be 
dismissed as 
irrelevant. They 
are all valid 
concerns and 
deserve a 
response. 



iZommim Questions 



Although many questions may have been addressed already 
in the preceding chapters, let's take a cIov;cr look at a ft^w of 
them. 

What do I do sinc^ I can^t give a grade? Some 
teachers fear diat stmfents will be unc x)pcrative since they 
are not graded for tne experience, c en for citt/enship. 
These teachers: liclievc that students will view TAP as less 
important than classes where they rjceive credit for ihcir 
participation and effort. Although grades arc not assigned, 
advisors can still use their own recording system to compU- 
ment or confa)nt siucfcnts when appropriate, Feedb;ak fr^^ni 
group members is important both in terms of special recog- 
nition and when confronting attitudes and behaviors. 

How do I maintain control? The infomial atmosphere 
of TAP, at times, causes some teachi fs to think they arc 
getting diingcrously close to being oi t of control. Advisor>^ 
groups have positively statcxl rules and pnKcdures Advisors 
must be llexible but they can also sci/e u{K)n **rule break 
ing" as a moment for timely discussions and teaching. 



Advisory groups 
have positively 
stated rules and 
prtfcedures. 
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TAP is an 
oj^rtunity for 
timely learning 
and every session 
does not have to 
weigh heavy wish 
adolescent 
problems and 
issues. 



...the advisory 
gmup was 
perceived by the 
student as a place 
to be heard, to 
think about the 
problem, and to 
( insider 
alternatives. 



Getting students to be sensitive and respect the rights of 
others is a desired outcome of dcvclopmenial guidance. 

What do yoii do if the kids won't talk? It Uikcs some 
time to establish a close working relationship with each 
advisee and with the advisory group. Group dynamics are 
influenced by group members and the advisor's leadership 
style. TAP is an q>p(ntunity for timely learning and every 
session does not have to weigh heavy with adolescent prob- 
lems and issues. It is also a time for making new friends, 
developing a support group, and having fun. As grcnjp mem- 
bers experience respect, interest, and caring from one 
another, there is a greater willingness to share ideas and to 
be ojxin lo exiwience. 

What if m activity doeso't work? Not all structured 
learning activities arc guarinteed to be successful Some 
may even be questionable, such as those which force 
students to make only negative choices. An activity is only a 
means to an end. It is n(H the final goal. Rather, advisors 
must learn how to facilitate discussions which result from 
participating in an activity, whether it turns exit as planned 
or not. There are always points to be discussed, opinions, 
related behaviors, and factors which influence gn^up inter- 
acti(^. If something is not going well, then stop. Talk aboiJt 
what students are experiencing and what changes might 
make the activity or discussion tetter. 

What if an advisee shares something tm personal? A 
professional judgment is made as to whether the advisee 
should continue to explore (he matter with the peer group or 
if the advisor should interrupt and recommend that the 
advisee delay talking about it any further at that moment, 
until a private conference can be held. Or, the advisor may 
say, "Before we go on, is this something you want to con- 
tinue to share with us? By continuing, you're saying that 
you uust us and believe that we v/ill t>e understanding." This 
may slow the advisee down for a moment in order to assess 
the situation. If the advisee wishes to continue, then the 
advisor's own comfort level and skills arc going to deter- 
mine what happens next. Advisors may refer students to 
school counselors. But, it should be remembered the advi- 
sory group was perceived by the student as a place to be 
heard, to think about the problem, and to consider alter- 
natives. 
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When wiU I find time to plan? If the advisory group 
meets each day, oniy vw> days are typically Mscd for group 
guidance lessons or activities. Hie ^visor might use the 
other ihiee days, p^hai» during sil<mt reading, to review or 
study a guidaxKC unit and activity* CHherwise, jKcpanslion 
time will come from a teacher's regular i^paration period. 
This issue is more of a coocmi to jimior and high school 
fa:ulties. Middle school educates, by educational phUoifK)- 
phy and team organizaticMial structure, view iKlvisory groups 
as part of their regular assignment Without som<^ form of 
TAP, a middle school schedule is incomplete. 



Staff Development and Training Workshops 



The questions raised by supportive and nonsupportivc 
teachers and staff must be respected and given a response in 
staff development and tiaining wt)rkshops. Some may be 
responded to in a qucsiion-answer format. But, this is rarely 
enough. Almost all of the meaningful and satisfactory 
answers come through learning ^tivities in a workshop and 
£^tual experience with advisees in an advisory group. 

No amount of study and reassurance by a principal or 
steering committee will resolve all the issues behind the 
questions. Unlimited planning time and atreful attention to 
details will not eliminate all start-up problems. 'Hicrc are no 
guarantees. Some teachers will be successful immcxliately 
while others will struggle fcM' awhile and wonder if they can 
be elTective advisors, 

Staff development is viewed by almost every school 
which has TAP as the most critical factor for success. First, 
it brings the faculty together so that basic questions can l>c 
answered and organizational logistics can be clarified. 
Second, the roles of advi^>rs and other personnel arc exa- 
mined, and teachers have a better idea of what is expccic^l 
of ihem, Hiird, specific advisor skills, such as conferencing 
and leading group discussions, receive attention. Group 
activiiies are studied and facilitative skills are learned, 
rclcamcd, ^d renewed. Demoiistrations help and practicing 
the skills together is even more helpful. Additional ques- 
tions ait asked and answers ccmie from both trainers and the 
participants. Finally, the faculty and staff experience an 
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Some outstanding 
and injluential 
advisors... may 
have wanted to 
say '*No" in the 
beginning. 



added cohcsivcness and closeness as a rositli of (raining 
workshops. Beyond being inspired and becoming more 
knowledgeable, pariicipanis gain a feeling of sclf- 
confidcncc and develop a willingness lo try. 

Perhaps the basic question that every panicipant in a 
Stan development woricshop wants answered is: "What's in 
it for me?" Workshops about TAP arc no diflercnt. Teachers 
want to know: "Is this going to make my jtjb easier?" "Will 
1 get more done in a shorter period of linic, or is this just 
another hassle?" "What satisfaction will 1 get? What support 
will I have?" 

A second question to lie answered at a conscious or 
unconscious level is almost always: "Dt) I have to do this?" 
The answer "Yes" may result from being inspired and 
sensing that the program is truly tin; heart of guidance and a 
way to help students learn more. When the answer "Yes" 
comes as a directive from an enthusiastic administration, 
there still may be initial sirlis and expressions about being 
overburdened. Without a t hoice, many advisors simply go 
about the task of doing ,hc best job they can. Some out- 
sutntling and influential advisors, who matlc positive differ- 
ences with .students who needed their help, may have 
wanted to say "No" m the beginning. 

Finally. "Okay, if I have to do this, how do you go about 
it?" The f<Kiis of most staff development workshops is 
increased knowledge, skills, awareness, nnd some general 
directions. 



Cjsnmiunica«ion and Interpersonal Skills 

Improved communication iind inicrpcrsonal skills are 
primary objectives in training workshops. Advisors arc 
asked to be facilitators, to slow down and listen carefully to 
students, and to encourage them to share ideas. Probably 
<"vcry teacher employed has been through some kind of 
workshop or conference where the importance of inter- 
personal relationships and communication skills was 
emphas!/ed. "If you have Ix'cn to one, you have probably 
Iveii lo I wo or three ," s;iid one ic^ichcr. 

IIksc (cnns mc tossexl around st) flippanily at times and 
treated so pcuiiiuically, ie;i< hers may ,'.roan when (hey hear 
thai a (onsuliant is going to work with theni on "how to 
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listen and talk with students." A high school icachcr 
Trmarked, '*Wc do this all day. lt*s luir job. So, what else is 
new?" 

What's new to many teachers arc simple communication 
models which help them best use their advisor>' time. These 
have been presented elsewhere and there are many models 
which may be uscf^ul. For the most pan, however, te4K:her 
advisors need specific skills related to specific helping 
strategies. Advisors want to know what to say in given 
sittiations. Tficy like to explore hypothetical cases: "Whni 
do you do if...?" "What happens when,..?'' "What if the 
student ..?" 

For example, the communication fuoJcl dcvdopi-d hy 
Witmicr ami Myrick (1989) focuses on six basic f jciliialivc 
responses which can be used with advisees individually or 
in groups. Advisors are cautioned alxiut the use of lorv 
f^iUtativc responses and their probable effects. Hy incaas 
ing the frequency of the high faciliUiUve rcs|X)nscs in ] AP, 
ihc advisor is nH)re likely to have a positive influence. Hic 
high facilitative responses are: fecling-fcKused responses 
(pleasant or unplcas;mt feelings); clarifying or summari/ing 
(events or ideas); open qucsticMis (es-pcciallv how ;)r whai), 
complimenting and confronting (feedback); linking (jiairing 
ideas or feelings); ami, simple acknowlalgmenLs (thanking 
someone for a contribution). The low faciliUaive resix)nses. 
which arc less likely to be used except when timely, include: 
advice or evaluation; analysis or intcr|)rcialion; rcassuruip, or 
supp<mive statements which quickly dismiss a person's 
feelings; and closed (yesAio) questions. 

Next, advisors want to know how to use these skills 
when advisees talk with ihcm about problems or special 
interests. High facilitative re5ponses can keep il»e !oct,s ow 
the advisee's personal decision making and prohieni solving 
abilities. In addition to communication skills, teachers learn 
through staff development how ihcy can guide then 
advisees through the ma/c of sihcK^I forms and the tasks o( 
career and educational planning. Advisors learn to explain 
graduation acquirements and to direct advisees lo res4>un es. 

One suecesslul staff devclopmeni prograni was 
pioneered in Santsota County, f'lorida (Myrick, Highland k 
Highland, 1986). In thts plan, an external consuhant met (or 
three days with !S() teachers and counselors, ten from each o\ 
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The more than 
100 pilot and 
model schools 
awarded grants 
for teacher 
advisor pnpgrams 
will spend a large 
proportion of 
their funds on 
staff development. 



ihc five middle schools in Ihc dislrici. During Uic lirsi hulf 
of the wcffkshop, the participants listcnai to concepts rclaied 
lo a faciliiativc conimunicaiton model, saw relaicd skills 
dcmonsiratod, and ihcn prarticcd them. !n ihc second half of 
the \^x)rikshop, the partic!{>ants were divided into live teams 
of co-lcadcrs for their respective ^schools and learned how lo 
lead training modules related to the same training ihcy had 
jusl experienced. TTicy followed a trainer's handb<x)k which 
outlined ten 30-minutc modules. 

ihc participants then returned to ihcir schools and 
hclfx^d arrange on-site stafl' development experiences fot the 
other teachers and counselors in their buildin^is. Working in 
five teams of co-leaders, with C4ich team res{>onsible for one 
or two mmlulcs, they were able to provide lunely inservice 
to their faculties. Because teachers themselves rather than an 
outside consultant were the leaders, the stafl development 
extXTicnce tcx)k on greater crcdibdiiy. Co le^iders look ihc 
position that diey were not cx{>crLs but wanted to explore the 
ideas and skills with their training groups (abiiul 6 8 
te^ichcrs in each group). Hypothetical cases were discussed 
and teachers were encouraged to try the ideas in their 
regular classes. FoIIow-up discussions led to more clanfi 
cation and pr^Kticc. 

Ilie outcomes of this training program lexl other school 
districts to organize similar staff development programs for 
their iciK^hcrs. For insiance, Hunisville, Alabama, mcxiified 
the Sarasota plan and Xook nine schcxil faculties through 
eight modules in the spring of a school year. Green Bay, 
WiscH)nsm modified l>oth plans and iurived ai a sinular but 
unique plan in which tciuns of co-lcuulcrs from a sch(H)l pre- 
sented eight mixiules to a HKuliy. Orange County Scfiools, 
in Orlando, Florida also piloted a st:jff development pro- 
gram which emphasi/ed training teams and trainer note- 
b<x)ks for their IMPACT program in 18 middle scfi.K^ls. 

n«c f1;)rida IX^paitmcni of Fducaiion Iu.n Ikvu iattvely 
involved in supporting staff dcveiopmenl and inservice 
training workstmps for TAP in the slate's middle and high 
schools. The more than 100 pilot and model schools 
awarded grants for teacher advisor programs will >{H:nd a 
large proiX)rtion of tifieir lands on stall development. The 
Floriita IX)E staff development outline emj>liasi/es phases, 
logistics, and resources for a school district, li coniauis 
recominendafions for bi*ginning and veteran pri^grams. 
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Drawing aUention to expected ouicomes, il also suggests 
inscrvtce sessions and tq)ics. It is hard to improve upon the 
rccommCTded flow of evaits (sec Appendix D). 

Hie final question, then, is: **Whcn should we start?" 
The answer is "Now!** Decide on some next steps which 
will move the school system or school toward a teacher 
^visenrient program. A great many questions cannot even 
be asked until some first steps arc taken to get the program 
started. Many of the answers will come from teachers 
themselves, as they creatively use this new approach lo 
meeting the developmental guidance needs of their students. 



The final 
question, then, is: 
'*When should m 
Stan?'' The 
answer is 'Wow/'* 
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Units— TAP 



IJnii I: Getting Acquainted 

To help advisor group members lo know e^ich other 
To build facilifaiive rcUuionships within the group. 
To lay the foundation for advisor-advisee group meefinj^s. 
To help advisees leiun how to participate in a group. 
To help advisees make positive transitions in school. 
To review school handb(X)k and school prwcdures. 



Unit 2: Study SkiSis md Hifibits 

To evaluate one's study skills and habits. 

To develop effective time-management plans. 

To learn and practice clas?-*^oom listening skills. 

To identify various tests and test-txiking situations. 

To learn ways to cope with test-anxiety. 

To understand grade point average (CPA) and rcjxiricar<ls. 

To discuss school success skills. 



Unit 3: Self-.Assessment 

To identify cIassr(X)m behaviors related to lachicvcmcni. 

To identify one's strengths in classroom tx*haviors 

To identify classrwm behaviors tliat need lo be itnprovcd. 

To assess teacher-student relatioashif)S. 

To assess auitudes about school, self, and otliers, 

To set goals aj.d learn to monitor progress. 

To develop an appreciation of individual difTerences. 

To identify one's interests, abilities, aad uniqueness. 
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Tim TEAaiER Advisor Program 



Unit 4: Communication SkiSls 

To identify and practice inlcrpcrsonal skills related lo ihc 

facilitaiivc conditions and faciliiaiivc model- 
To Icam how to be ^sitive and *Hunc in" to others. 
To Icam how to be a careful listenca-. 
To learn how to clarify and explore ideas. 
To Icam how to ask and to respond to thoughtful qucsuons. 
To Icam ways to compliment and to confront others. 
To identify behaviors which block cfTectivc communication. 
To Icam how to be an effective group participant. 
To learn how one's behavicK has an effect on others. 



Unit 5: Decision-Making and Prob!em*Soiving 

To Icam models for decision-making and problem-solving. 

To learn how to identify altmiatives and consequences. 

To identify common teen-age dilemmas and factors which 

influence decision-making and problem-solving. 
To show how decision-making and problem-solving skills 

can be used at home and school. 
To examine the consequences of not meeting school and 

family obligations and responsibilities. 

Unit 6: Peer Relationships 

To examine sex roles and sex stereotypes in society. 
To develop positive ways of interacting with peers. 
To recognize the power of peer influence. 
To assess cxie's self and peer relationships. 
To learn how to develop friendships. 
To Icam ways to resist undesirable peer pressure. 
To increase awaiencss of how j>crsunal nc^ds and interests 
affect relationships. 

Vnli 7: Motivation 

To become more aware of one's interests, needs, and 
desires. 
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To recognize how oik's self-esiccm and attitudes are related 

to the way in which a goal is appro^hcd. 
To recognize the value of setting personal goals. 
To difTcrcntiatc between intrinsic and extrinsic rcwanls. 
To identify moiivational techniques, such as goal setting, 

monitoring, self-talk, action steps, and positive thinking. 
To show how skills and practice arc related to success. 

Unit 8: Conflicf/Resolotiofi 

To identify the nature of conflict, how and when it can 
occur. 

To learn constructive ways of dealing with conflict. 
To identify conflicts related to developmental stages of life. 
To practice applying communication skills to conflict 
moments. 

To identify how conflici/rcsoluiion skills can he applied 
with teachers, parents, or peers. 

UnSt 9: Weiloess 

To identify common health problems in our scK:icty. 

To identify positive aspects of living a healthy life. 

To discuss how exercise, nutrition, positive attitudes, and 

personal living habits can affect onc*s life. 
To be aware of the characteristics of **high risk" people, 

such as: alcohol and drug abuse, suicide, and potential 

dropouts. 

To examine the value of wellness and prevention strategics. 
To examine the long rangc consequences of abusive 
behaviors. 

To develop and practice effective ways of coping with 
stress. 



Vnii 10: Career DevdopmenJ 

To examine the effect of changing times on the world of 
work. 

To recognize job 0RX)rtunitics and their value to society. 
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To identify him jobs, occupations, and careers are related lo 

one's interests^ needs, jdtills, and opportunities. 
To identify tentative job goals. 

To become aware of tlie facton? that influence job choice. 
To recogni/e how job goals arc related to success in school. 
To identify how job usks relate to skills learned in school. 

Unit il: Educational Pianning 

To recogni/e options tliat are available for planr ng. 
To illustrate the need io plan ahead. 
To learn a language of educational planning (commcu 
terms). 

To learn the sequence of academic courses. 

To identify academic requirements and clectivcs. 

To dcvelc^ an educational plan for middle or high scIkk)1 

To register for next year's courses. 

Unit 12: Community Involvement 

To develop pride in the community. 
To identify res{K>nsihilitics of citi/cns in die community. 
To see the value of vohmtecring for community service. 
To identify ways in which young people can help m;ikc the 
community and neighborhtxxis better places to live. 

Reprinted from M>Tick, R. D. (1989). Di'vcloprncntal ^uid- 
ani'c and counseling: A priulical appr(Hivh. Minneapolis, 
MN; I'ducalional Media Corporation. 
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Roles of School Personsiel In TAP 



The Advisor's Role 

L To know each advisee on a pcr^nal basis, establishing a 
friendly and caring woiicing rclaiionship. 

2. To follow up with advisees regarding academic 
progress, grade reports, discipline referrals, special 
concerns, and general %hoo! information. 

3. To know and confer with parenls/guardians of advisees, 
faciliiaiing communication between home and school. 

4. To build group cohesiveness among a group of advisees 
so that ihey might be resources to one another 

5. To use group activities to help obtain developmentiil 
guidance goals and objectives. 

6. To help identify student guidance needs and make 
rccommendaiions to the school's guidance committee. 

7. To consult with other school personnel (e.g., counselors 
and social workers) about guidance needs of advisees. 

8. To seek assistance for advisees whose na:ds are beyond 
the limits of TAP or .skills of the advisi)r 



The School Counselor's Role 

1. To facilitate and help coordinate the initiation, imple- 
mcnUiiion and development of TAP. 

2. To consult with advisors regarding ^I'idance activities 
and special nc4^s of students. 

3. To serve as a resource to advisors, modeling skills and 
co-leadmg guidance activities in advisory groups when 
apprq>riate. 

4. To encourage and facilitate staff development for 
advisors. 
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5, To receive and follow-up with student referrals through 
individual and small group counseling. 

6, To help coordinate, if not train, peer facilitators to assist 
advisors and advisees in TAP. 

7, To present special guidance units to students in advisory 
group meetings when af^mpriaic. 

8, To serve as a liaison bctwo^n advisors and district per- 
S4)nncl who can assist students with special needs. 

9, To be a member, if assigned, of the TAP steering com- 
mittee. 



1 , To provide leadership for TAR 

1, To organize and coordinate the overall development of 



3. To monitor, review, assess, and evaluate all asjKcts of 
TAP related to TAP goals and objectives. 

4. To arrange for the necessary time, materials, and 
facilities to implement TAP. 

5. To visit and speak with advisory groups, showing 
support and meeting with students as time is available. 

6. To consult witli advisors regarding advisee needs when 
appropriate, giving assistance when referrals arc 
ncccssiiry. 

7. To arrange for stitff development for advisixs. 



The 
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Sample Advisement Teleptiome Call 



"HcUo, Uiis is , . 1 am your 

(iion's, daughlcr's) advisor for FYime Time. I wanted to call 

and icU you how pleased 1 am lo have „ ^ 

in my advisemcni gnoup ihis year. I will be especially inter- 
ested in keeping up with _^'s progress 

in school this year. 

Do you have any question ai this time that 1 could help 
you witli? (response from parent). It is nice u> talk with you. 
Please feci free to call me if you have any information that 
will affect 's schoolwork or behavior. 

Thank you for taking the time to talk with me today. I 
look forward to meeting you at the Back to Schcx^l Night on 

Goodbye." 



Reprinted from PRIME TIME Handbook, Sar;jsota County 
Schools, Sarasota^ Morida, 



AppttidbL D: TAP StafT Developmeiil 



• Awftre»Ms of TA 



IKTfcNSIVK 

• Awarrr*^- s of 1 A 

• lup I ftir sdiool TA pian 
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VlTIJtAN A1>VIS<>R IKAJNJM;" 

p4:^Atic-^ fvif of a(J^ k^trr/ 
~NKW AlWisOK TRAIMX; 
« Awcmu^t of 1 A 

^ UadcmuiKl TA pfD^jrwji 



• Hnt /^Oi^ 1^) tram 

o 1 2 (iey Rv^ntotj Xi.-^ dcvftop 
Pitfi of bf)w iP ^tii fwiiliy 
rVf4icijUUu3ii to f»c\;hy tf) 

o Ciwft^ifyiicd. hosted hy iirtrui/; 

• of f45tij>uf ,»nts' rifSDiifv^^ 
p of fumjTit ■ ivc 

tJMllfUlC hiJid^ 

or 

vr 

othw fuiidrng to «poii»ijr ^ ' 
7{> 'k;hni ttimt itpprnfrvBie 



d f'uH day «fi>»jtjns tn stfuKil 
o N4'"jlh;u Jiftioo] day 



I S\M\f and drtsriti pypil 

Oto'^ dyiasnic* 
Mtnjvfiiu)K studrruA 

5kikwi. di?thtl *i)d <Ytttiimii)Uy 
( .*fe<j ftdvBfnirjif ktuJ 

Frudv skilk 
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RKSOlJRri^S ^R4T«r to Afpif>4U) 

« no v\ 

« I>ropoui pfrvrsjjoi) 
Stall drvrltTpn^cjil 

unff 

o CJi^.cr Itt why 
ComoiMfttty. 

and A V jir/ia;iaLinrjs 



K«^ntcd from Uwir^n, \L (hd V H inda** T»chen m Ad^vwrt 



Coun8(^lon9 who read this monograph will discover the key roh* 
they can play in fiuttinj; Tracher Advisor Proji;ranis(TAP) in fdaoe 
in me nationV middle and higfi schools. They will also learn why 
TAP, with it« emphasis on developmental gnidanee. may he 
integral to solvinp many of the prohlems raided in rereiiJ nalional 
<halopie.s cm how to iniprovr t>ur i^ehools. 

aoln^rt and i.inda Myriek have led dynamic and Iiigldy effec - 
tive worshops aero^ji the country on how to inslall TAP in sclioolh 
and they call upon their own experience to explain in practical 
and usahle terms why academic sucecff^i will foUov^ when stu<lenls 
arc provided with an advisor in their M-hool who knows and cares 
ahout them in a personal way. Contrihutors also incluilc cducattirs 
in five sehcK>! districts who enthusiastically describe their own sue- 
ee4*sful Teacher Advisor Programs. 



*T/ie Iteachcr Advisor/ Program provided q time whctr students 
could laarn aboiif themselves and olhers, u:J!hoti( taking time 
(luuty from aciuiefnic stud ies/^ . ^ 

, . SaUy Chanjbcr-^, CounsetOr/[l)c CoUcgiai^? hoojs 

"ff is 'Uie liitdhiyiiiiJ heiit-r of (he Wacher Adin.uyr Progrom/.. 
iho! et cry stddenl deseriws liu-' aliendon of a carinff, uiformed 
adult." 

ElizalMilh I^W^n, CoMsultam, RoritJa DcparinKut of Education 
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